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PREFACE  TO  PART  I. 


There  are  many  who  to-day  remember 
the  introduction  of  the  Penny  Postage 
Scheme  of  Rowland  Hill  in  1840,  and  the 
excitement  which  it  caused  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Blessings  have  been  poured  on  the  late 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  deservedly  so.  From 
cot  to  palace  the  boon  he  gave  has  been 
acknowledged.  Ties  of  friendship  have  been 
closely  sealed.  Sufferings,  which  otherwise 
would  probably  have  continued  but  for  cheap 
postage,  have  been  alleviated.  Such  in  fact 
is  the  work  of  a great  benefactor. 

Fifty  years  have  sped  their  way,  and  we  in 
the  country  of  the  birth  of  cheap  postage  are 
to-day  celebrating  its  Jubilee.  Although 
uniform  Penny  Postage  has  only  reached 
that  age,  there  is  much  interest  centred 
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around  it.  Britain’s  example  has  been 
eagerly  followed,  and  large  postal  reforms 
have  taken  place  everywhere.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  prepayment  of  letters 
by  means  of  postage-stamps  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  every  country,  beginning 
with  our  own. 

The  following  pages,  giving,  in  brief,  a 
history  of  the  ‘ Post  ’ and  of  the  world’s 
postage-stamps,  it  is  hoped  may  enlighten 
the  younger  members  of  society  and  in- 
terest the  elder,  and  it  is  to  that  end, 
and  in  celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  that  this 
book  is  written.  Thanks  are  returned  by 
the  author  to  the  officials  of  the  General 
Post  Office  and  other  Departments  for  their 
courtesy,  and  the  trouble  occasioned  them 
in  some  matters  of  detail  considered  neces- 
sary for  this  small  work. 


December  1890. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY — THE  EARLY  POSTS,  ETC. 

From  the  early  ages  we  have  records  of 
c Posts  ’ being  established  at  certain  dis- 
tances along  the  roads  for  military  and  other 
purposes.  In  the  Roman  Empire  from  these 
‘ Posts  ’ or  Posita  (low  Latin  Posta)  the  des- 
patches and  intelligence  were  conveyed  by 
couriers  all  along  the  line ; but  the  trans- 
mission of  such  intelligence  was  confined 
to  the  State  much  in  the  same  way  as 
nowadays  the  Queen’s  Messengers  convey 
Government  Despatches  to,  or  from,  the 
Ambassadors  at  foreign  courts. 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  it 
appears  that  in  the  Hanse  towns  a primitive 
letter-post  was  established.  The  House  of 
Thurn  und  Taxis1  established  a post  through 

1 The  House  of  Thiirn  und  Taxis — an  old,  extensive,  and  noble 
family — sprang  from  the  Milan  family  Della  Torre,  who,  in 
1237-77  and  1302-11,  governed  Milan.  The  family,  driven  away 
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the  Tyrol  about  the  year  1450,  and  later, 
during  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.  (who  did 
much  to  improve  the  then  existing  laws) 
established  a first  real  post  between  Vienna 
and  Brussels  in  1516,  which  linked  together 
the  most  distant  portions  of  the  dominion. 
In  1595  Leonard  von  Taxis  became  Post- 
master-General of  the  German  Empire,  and 
in  1615  Lamoral  von  Taxis  obtained  the 


by  the  Viscountess  after  the  surrender  of  Lamoral  I.  (1313), 
settled  in  the  government  of  Bergamo  and  took  the  name  del 
Tasso,  from  the  mountain  Tasso,  and  afterwards  Taxis.  ThtLrn 
is  the  German  for  the  name  Torre.  Francis  von  Thurn  was 
confirmed  into  the  imperial  nobility  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
in  1512.  Eugen  Alexander  von  Taxis  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Imperial  Prince,  and  the  princely  rank  became  hereditary 
in  1695.  In  1785  Karl  Anselm  von  Taxis  bought  the  estates 
of  Friedberg,  Scheer,  Durmentingengen  and  Bussen,  which 
were  created  into  a principality.  In  return  for  the  loss  of  the 
Posts  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  the  family  of  Thiirn  and  Taxis  obtained  in  1803  the 
princely  ecclesiastical  estate  Buchau,  in  addition  to  the  town 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  numerous  other  estates  and 
market  towns,  as  a principality.  From  Prussia  they  received 
in  1819,  as  compensation  for  loss  of  Posts,  three  royal  estates, 
which  were  formed  into  the  principality  named  Krotoschin. 
In  addition,  the  House  possesses  numerous  estates  in  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Belgium.  The  present  head  of  the 
family  is  Prince  Albert,  born  8th  May  1867,  son  of  the 
hereditary  Prince  Maximilian  and  Princess  Helene.  He 
resides  in  Regensburg,  and  is  a hereditary  Imperial  councillor 
in  Austria  and  Bavaria,  hereditary  member  of  the  Prussian 
House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  the  first  Chamber  of  Wiirtemberg. 
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hereditary  office  of  Postmaster- General  and 
the  dignity  of  a Count. 

The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Princes  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis  as  chief  Postmasters  having 
proved  to  be  a source  of  considerable  profit, 
was  eventually  purchased  by  the  different 
German  States.  Yet  the  House  of  Thurn 
and.  Taxis  possessed  up  to  1867,  in  fief 
under  the  empire,  the  administrative  power 
of  the  posts  over  the  principalities  of  Ho- 
henzollern,  the  Schwarzburgs,  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Nassau,  Saxe- 
Meiningen  and  Saxe- Coburg,  the  Electorate 
of  Hesse,  and  the  free  cities  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck. 
The  right  when  ceded  to  Prussia  cost  that 
country  a sum  nearly  equal  to  half  a million 
sterling. 

France  had  a rudimentary  Post  Office, 
which  was  organised  by  the  University  of 
Paris  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
Spain,  too,  enjoyed  a postal  system ; but  the 
restrictions  amounted  almost  to  a prohibition 
to  the  transmission  of  correspondence. 

Turning  to  our  own  country,  there  is  little 
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doubt  that  epistolary  intercourse  was  carried 
on  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century 
by  means  of  messengers  who  wore  the  royal 
livery.  But  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
‘ posts  ’ were  established  where  horses  could 
be  hired,  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  the 
messengers  to  provide  themselves  with 
horses.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  iv. 
the  system  adopted  for  the  transmission 
of  despatches  whilst  the  king  was  engaged 
in  his  wars  was  simple.  Belays  of  horses 
were  held  in  readiness,  and  thus  great  ex- 
pedition was  the  result.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  means  of  communication  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  later  postal  system.  The 
office  of  “Master  of  the  Postes,”  which 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vm.,  and 
indeed  was  instituted  by  him,  was  filled  first 
by  Sir  Brian  Tuke,  who  is  designated  in  the 
records  of  1533  as  “ Magister  nunciorum, 
cursorum,  sive  postarum  both  in  England 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  King’s  dominions 
beyond  the  seas,”  and  of  whom  there  is  a 
clear  record  of  his  being  the  first  English 
Postmaster.  In  1567  Thomas  Bandolph 
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was  appointed  “Chief  Post-master”  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Stanhope,  first  Lord  Stanhope,  who 
was  appointed  in  1607,  under  the  title  of 
“ Master  of  the  Postes  and  Messengers,”  with 
a fee  of  a hundred  marks  a year. 

On  the  accession  of  James  vi.  of  Scot- 
land, there  was  increased  intercourse  between 
England  and  Scotland,  which  led  to  the 
horse-post  service  being  improved.  A special 
supply  of  horses  was  kept  at  the  ‘ posts  ’ 
on  the  roads  for  the  transmission  of  Govern- 
ment missives,  and  any  delay  of  over 
fifteen  minutes  was  held  as  a grave  offence. 
Owners  of  horses  were  entitled  to  charge 
those  “riding  in  post”  a certain  price  per 
mile. 

At  this  time  attention  was  directed  to 
foreign  communication,  and  a separate  office 
was  created  by  new  letters  patent  in  favour 
of  Mathewe  de  Quester,  the  elder,  and 
Mathewe  de  Quester,  the  younger.  Lord 
Stanhope  regarded  this  appointment  of 
“ Postmaster  of  England  for  Foreign  Parts” 
as  clashing  with  his  own  office.  A lengthy 
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law- plea  was  only  settled  in  the  King’s 
Bench  (after  Charles  i.  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne)  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Stanhope, 
and  the  succession  of  William  Frizell  and 
Thomas  Witherings  to  the  office  held  by  the 
De  Questers.  Shortly  after  this  (1634) 
Charles  issued  a proclamation  which  was  in 
effect  to  increase  the  facilities  of  the  post 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  to 
“ settle  a post  or  two  to  run  night  and  day, 
to  go  thither  and  back  in  six  days.” 
Throughout  England  there  were  eight  main 
postal  lines  authorised.  The  rates  of  postage 
were  to  be  2d.  for  a single  letter  sent  for 
a distance  under  80  miles ; 4d.  up  to  140 
miles ; 6d.  for  any  longer  distance  in 

England  ; and  8d.  to  any  place  in  Scotland. 

In  1649  the  management  of  the  ‘posts’ 
caused  an  attorney,  one  John  Hill,  to  en- 
deavour to  effect  reforms.  He  placed  relays 
of  post-horses  between  London  and  York, 
and  further,  by  his  own  efforts,  was  able  to 
reduce  the  charge  for  letters  and  parcels  to 
one-half  of  the  former  rate.  He  was  not 
daunted  in  the  opposition  he  had  to  meet 
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from  the  Government,  for  it  is  told  that  he 
even  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a Penny 
Post  for  England,  a Twopenny  Post  for 
Scotland,  and  a Fourpenny  one  for  Ire- 
land. Living,  as  this  attorney  did,  in  the 
midst  of  the  jealousies  and  caprices  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  had  his  letter-carriers, 
it  is  related,  trampled  down  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Cromwell,  while  he  himself  barely 
escaped  punishment.  The  Post  Office  was 
now  held  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  not 
merely  as  a means  of  inter-communication, 
or  of  social  improvement,  but  primarily  a 
State  revenue  department,  in  which  poli- 
tical espionage,  deemed  necessary,  was  prac- 
tised. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  commenced 
the  practice  of  farming  out  the  Post  Office 
revenues.  “ An  ordinance,  touching  the 
office  of  Postage  of  Letters  (inland  and 
foreign),”  was  in  force  in  1653,  by  which  the 
Post  Office  was  farmed  to  John  Manley 
for  £10,000  a year.  As  a number  of  the 
items  are  of  great  interest  in  reference  to 
the  powers  vested  in  John  Manley,  his  heirs 
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and  assigns,  and  other  matters,  we  reproduce 
them : — 


Ijereag  upon  tlje  one 
anb  ttoentt'etl)  Of  March, 
€>ne  tljoufanb  fit  ljunbjeb 
fo?tp  anb  nine,  31 1 toagi 
refolbeb  bp  tlje  tljen 
parlament,  ^fjat  tlje 
jCfft'ce  of  f>olt  Rafter, 
3]nlanb  anti  foreign, 
toere  anti  outfit  to  lie  In  tlje  foie  potoer 
of  tlje  f>arlament  ^ anti  federal  £Djber0  toere 
made  bp  tlje  fatb  patlament,  tofjerebp  tlje 
management  tljeteof  toag  referreb  to  tlje 
Council  of  »>tate*  &nb  toJjereag  on  tlje 
tljlrttetlj  bap  of  June,  £Dne  tljoufanb  fit 
ljunbjeb  fiftp  anb  tljjee,  tlje  tljen  Council  of 
»>tate  bib  bp  fpectal  Contract  bemlfe,  anb  fet 
to  farm  tlje  fatb  £Dffice0  fo?  tlje  foliage  of 
Hetterg  botlj  foreign  anb  3nlanb  unto  John 
Manley  of  London,  ®fq  • at  anb  unber  certain 
Eent0,  Cobenantg  anb  Conbltlong  fo?  tlje 
benefit  anb  abbantage  of  tlje  Contmomtoealtlj : 
ifo?  tlje  confirmation  of  tlje  falb  Contract,  anb 
tlje  better  regulation  anb  bue  erecutton  of  tlje 
fatb  flDfitceg,  anb  to  tlje  enb  tlje  fame  map  be 
ntanageb  toltlj  molt  fecurltp  anb  etpebltlon  In 
tlje  Carriage  anb  return  of  betters,  aef  to  ell  of 
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tlje  JBubllque  a0  Initiate  concernment,  anti  tfjat 
tlje  pilce0  for  postage  of  ^Letters;  mag  be  re-- 
OuceO  to  a lotoer  rate,  anP  moje  certatntg  tljan 
In  fojnter  ttme0,  fo?  tfje  eafe  anP  aObantage  of 
tlje  people  • anP  alfo  foj  tlje  better  enabling  tlje 
fai'P  John  Manley  to  perform  tlje  falP  Contract 
on  lji0  part,  anP  to  obferbe  anP  fulfil  tlje 
ConPltion0  anP  Cobenant0  hereafter  In  tlji'0 
iDjPi'nance  contat'neP ; 

Be  It  £DjOalneO  bg  1£10  J£lgljne00  tlje  3LojO 
^jotecto?,  bg  anP  tmtlj  tlje  confent  of  HJt0 
Council,  anP  (t  10  SDeclareO  anP  £DjOatneO  bg 
tlje  &utIjoittg  afojefalb,  Cljat  Ije  tlje  fafP  John 
Manley,  tjf0  ^elr0  anP  iaifign0,  from  tlje  faiP 
tljlitletlj  Pag  of  June,  <Dne  tijottfano  fir  IjunO^eO 
fiftg  anP  ttjjee,  until  tlje  tljlrtletlj  Pag  of  July 
Voljlclj  fljall  be  In  tlje  gear  of  our  llojO  one 
tljoufano  fir  IjunOreO  fiftg  ano  fibe,  fljall  anP 
mag  foj  anP  unPer  tlje  JRent0,  ConPltlon0, 
Claufe0,  ja?oblfoe0  anP  agreement0  Ijereafter 
In  tljl0  €)?Plnance  fet  Oofim  anP  mentt'oneP, 
tjabe,  IjolO,  erecute  anP  enj'og  tlje  falP  Office  of 
foliage  of  Jletter0  botfj  InlanP  $ JFojelgn, 
together  Voltlj  all  tlje  poVoer0,  perqtufit0  anP 
pjofit0  to  tlje  fame  of  rlgfit  appertaining,  anP 
Ijereln  hereafter  erpjelleo,  anP  lijall  anP  mag 
bg  Ijlmfelf  anP  0uclj  faltljfull,  able,  anP  toelU 
affecteO  2Deputle0  anP  unPer  Mcer0  (fo?  toljtclj 
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Ije  ffjall  ftanti  $ be  refponfal)  take  anb  receipt 
fuel)  ^erqutfitgi  ana  profits  only  anb  no  tno?e 
ag  are  Ijerct'n  hereafter  particularly  mentloneb, 
alloVoeb  anb  e^pjelleb,  In  manner  anb  fo?m  as 
hereafter  tnfuetlj* 

anb  firlt,  '(Ilje  faib  John  Manley  lljall  Ijabe 
tlje  foie  Care  anb  Cljarge  of  tlje  Voltage  anb 
Carriage  of  all  ^letter#  anb  JBacbetg,  bott 
foreign  anb  3|nlanb  to  anb  from  all  perfons ; 
anb  In  all  placed  of  England,  Scotland,  anb 
Ireland,  anb  to  anb  from  all  otljer  placet 
tottljm  tlje  ^Dominion#  of  tljtg  Commomtoealtlj, 
ercluCbe  to  all  otljerg,  except  foj  fuclj  ag  fljall 
be  fent  eltljec  by  common  anb  Imoton  Carriers 
along  boftlj  tf) etc  Cartel,  &flJaggon0  0?  }£acl\= 
I£o?fe0,  0?  by  apeCCengec  0?  a^elfenger<5  on 
pttrpofe,  0?  by  tome  ferbant,  0?  ftienb  0? 
fn'enbss, 0?  by  forne  feljtp  0?  feljfps,  (UTelfel  0? 
(Oe(fel0  not  being  ^acbet=Boat<s  no?  <Keffel0, 
0?  25oats3  purpofely  0?  principally  unployeb  to 
tarry  Hetters  •,  ail  toljt'clj  fafb  ^atbet=Boat0, 
anb  otljer  tUlettels  anb  Boat#  to  carry  ^Letters? 
(erccpt  only  fuel)  a£  IT) all  be  tmployeb  by  tlje 
fafb  John  Manley,  together  Voi'tlj  all  otljer 
fJollS,  but  fuclj  a0  fljall  ItketoiTe  be  thereunto 
autljojf^eb  anb  lntpob)?eb  by  btm)  are  Ijereby 
ej;p?elly  pjoljibfteb,  fo?lnbben  anb  fupp?elfeb. 

item,  'fPjat  fo?  all  ot^er  ifettergi  anb  Packet# 
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to  0 1 from  pjtbate  perfons,  anb  fo  ? p?lbate 
occaflons  (anti  not  at  all  relating  to  tlje  pe?fons 
anb  publlque  Affairs  mentloneb  In  tlje  former 
Article  being  abfolutelp  free  from  pap  anti 
Pottage)  Ije  tlje  faltl  John  Manley  fljall  bp  IjtlTU 
felf  ht'S  agents,  ^Deputies  0?  unber  ^DBEtcergi 
recelbe  anti  take  fo?  tlje  carriage  anti  pottage 
thereof  onlp  acco?btng  to  tlje  J&ates  following, 
anb  no  otljer  0 ? higher  rates,  viz.  jfo?  eberp 
better  to  0?  from  anp  plate  Volthtn  elghtp 
miles  blttante  from  London,  if  a Angle  better, 
ttoo  pence,  anb  If  a bottble  Hetter,  four  pence* 
anb  fo?  eberp  JLettec  at  a farther  blttante  than 
elghtp  miles,  If  a angle  better,  tljjee  pence,  if 
a bottble  Hetter,  fir  pence*  anb  to?  eberp 
better  to  0?  from  Scotland,  if  a Angle  Hetter, 
four  pence,  If  a bouble  letter,  eight  pence* 
anb  to  0?  from  Ireland,  fo?  eberp  Angle  Hetter, 
Ar  pence,  anb  eberp  bouble  better,  ttoelbe 
pence,  anb  fo?  treble  0?  greater  packets  of 
betters  p?opo?tlonablp* 
item,  tlo  the  enb  a ILQJeeklp  entercourfe  map 
be  continues  bcttoeen  England  anb  Ireland,  the 
falb  John  Manley  ffjall  (ober  anb  facAbes  tlje 
Packet  Boats  fo?  Jfojet'gn  Potts)  anb  is  fjerebp 
obllgeb  to  maintain  one  0?  nto?e  packet  Boats 
to  pafs  artb  repafs,  If  not  ljlnb?eb  bp  tomb  anb 
ttttleather,  boeeklp  bettoeen  Milford  anb  Water- 
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ford,  anti  betbJten  Chester  anti  Dublin,  0£  to 
fettle  fuel)  otter  toales  anti  meaner  foj  a 
boeeltlp  cojrefponbence  between  tljofe  places  as 
map  be  equibalent  fo?  fpeeti  anti  fecurltp  bntlj 
tfje  toates  afojefatb. 

item,  ^pat  fo?  tlje  better  carcpi'nq;  on  of  tlje 
J^ubllque  ferbi'ce,  efpeci'allp  of  tlje  jRabp,  tljere 
(tall  be  (befities  tlje  feberal  J^oftaps  nob)  m 
ufe)  fettleb,  matntatneb  anti  eftabli'ffjeb  bp  tlje 
fattJ  John  Manley,  a boeeltlp  l^Oft  bettoeeil  Dover 
anb  Portfmouth,  anb  betboeen  Portfmouth  anb 
Salisbury,  anb  betVoetn  London  anb  Yarmouth, 
anb  bettoeen  Lancaster  anb  Carlifle. 

'(Xljat  fo£  tlje  mo?e  fpeebp  anb  effectual 
bifpatcfj  of  all  tlje  fatb  J^ofts  anb  pjemiffes, 
tlje  faib  John  Manley  fljall  be,  anb  Is  Ijerebp 
obllpb  to  cattfe  tlje  faib  J£ofts  to  run  feben 
9©iles  an  Ijohoer  tn  Summer,  viz.  jfront  tlje 
firft  of  April  to  tlje  laff  of  September  ; $nb 
ft  be  miles  an  Ijotoer  In  Mitnter,  viz.  JFo?  tlje 
reft  of  tlje  pear* 

item,  ®jat  tlje  faib  John  Manley  fltjall  be,  anb 

15  Ijerebp  oblt'pb  to  tafte  o?ber  fo^,  anb  caufe 
eberp  tjiS  unber  JBoft-Sl^after  0?  2Deptttp,  at  Iji's 
feberal  »>tap,  to  Ijabe  In  reabmefs  one  pob 
I£o jfe  0 1 St^are  to  recetbe  anb  carrp  tlje  9l£ale  of 
Hetters  from  time  to  time,  tfjat  tlje  fame  map 
not  be  ftai'eb  at  anp  »»tap  abobe  Ijalf  a quarter 
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of  an  tiour  at  moft:  anb  foj  tfje  nto?e  fpeeby 
blfpatd)  thereof,  that  no  other  perfon  (beftbe0 
the  foil  that  carded)  dje  S^ale)  be  fuffereb  to 
dbe  foil  tot'd)  the  9^ale» 

'TEtjat  tbe  falb  John  Manley  fijall  be,  anb  10 
hereby  obltgeb  to  pjobtbe  J9off4jojfe0  at  ebery 
»>tage,  foi  all  fudj  perfon0  a0  (ball  by  efpeclal 
Sfliarrant  of  t»i0  J£lglmef0,  Council,  any 
of  the  d5eneral0  at  »>ea,  Commlflioner0  of  dje 
abmlralty  anb  JRaby,  Secretary  of  »>tare, 
(General  €>fficer  of  the  army,  Commanber0 
of  any  d&ardfon,  oj  Commanber0  of  any 
»>quab?on  0?  »>hip  of  the  J]2aby  of  the 
Common-toealth,  be  audjojljeb  to  dbe  $olt 
'©jat  fc4  the  reafon0  afojefalb  none  but  dje 
Poft-9©after0,  bepttteb  anb  appjobeb  of  by  tlje 
falb  John  Manley,  upon  dje  feberal  Eoabss,  Ihall 
hojfe  any  perfon  J^oft  ^ anb  tljat  dje  falb  J£oft= 
9t£after0  upon  the  JE£oab0,  beputeb  by  the  falb 
John  Manley,  ftjall  not  recetbe  o?  take,  from 
any  perfon  oj  perfon0  dblng  poll  a0  afojefatb, 
abobe  the  rate  of  d)?ee  pence  a mile  foj  each 
^olt=hojfe,  being  the  Eate0  In  fuch  cafe 
formerly  ufeb  anb  accultomeb*  anb  to  the  enb 
there  may  be  a conftant  anb  fuStclent  pjoblQon 
at  ebery  »>tage  fo?  the  l^o?ftng  of  fuch  a0  (hall 
habe  fuclj  (Hlartant  a0  afojefalb,  to  take  J©old 
hojfe0,  the  falb  John  Manley  fljall  be,  anb  10 
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Ijereb?  obllgeb  to  caufe  eber?  jaolt--9I£alter, 
beputeb  bp  Ijlm,  to  beep  ufuall?  anti  conftantl? 
at  eber?  -©itage,  tlje  number  of  four  pob  luojfes 
o?  Scares  at  tlje  lead  fo?  tlje  fatb  J&oft-ferblce* 

Item,  ^fjat  tlje  fatb  John  Manley  ttjall  tl'Ul? 
anb  faittjfuUp  pa?  unto  fuclj  tHreafurer  o? 
Eecetber,  as  D?ls  Ihgljnefs  tlje  Hojb  JSjotecto? 
II) all  appoint,  to  tlje  ufe  of  tlje  Commomtoealtlj, 
tlje  fumrn  of  ten  tljoufanb  pounbs  ?earl?,  b? 
quarterl?  payments,  at  anb  upon  fuel)  bales 
anb  times  as  Ije  Ijatlj  pjomlfeb  anb  fecureb  tlje 
payments  of  tlje  fame* 

®ljat  no  perfon  oj  perfons  Voljatfoeber, 
befibes  tlje  fatb  John  Manley,  Ijls  3Deputles  anb 
UJnber^fficers,  (ball  be  alloboeb  oj  fuffereb  to 
fet  up  an?  poll,  or  beep  llJojfes,  or  an?  jacket; 
Boat  o?  Boats  fo?  tlje  carr?lng  o?  fenblng  of 
betters  Inlanb  o?  foreign* 

It  appears  that  during  the  reign  of  James 
ii.  (1685-88)  farming  of  the  Postal  Revenues 
ceased. 

In  1656  “An  Act  for  settling  of  Postage 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland”  gave 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  a Post- 
master-General for  England  and  Comptroller 
of  the  Post  Office,  who  had  the  horsing  and 
control  of  all  ‘posts’  and  persons  riding  post. 
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The  rate  of  postage  from  England  to 
Scotland  was  4d.  for  a single,  and  8d.  for 
a double,  letter ; or  if  the  letter  exceeded  the 
latter  in  bulk  it  was  charged  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  6d.  per  ounce  weight.  To  Ireland  the 
rate  was  6d.  for  a single,  and  Is.  for  a double, 
letter,  or  2s.  per  ounce  weight.  To  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  and  Constantinople  it  was  Is.  single, 
and  2s.  the  double  letter.  To  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  Cadiz,  and  Madrid  9d.,  or  2s.  per 
ounce.  To  Dantzig,  Liibeck,  Stockholm, 
and  Copenhagen  Is.  single  letter,  or  4s.  per 
ounce  weight. 

On  1st  April  1681  the  first  ‘Penny 
Post’  was  established  in  London  by  an 
upholsterer,  one  Robert  Murray,  who  was 
succeeded  by  William  Dockwray,  a searcher 
at  the  Custom  House.  Letters  and  parcels 
not  exceeding  1 lb.  in  weight,  or  £10  in 
value,  could  be  carried  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  for  one  penny,  but  if  beyond,  and 
within  a radius  of  ten  miles,  the  charge  was 
twopence.  District  offices  were  established 
in  different  parts  of  London.  There  were 
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hourly  collections,  and  six  deliveries  daily 
in  the  city.  The  business  transacted  was 
such  that  the  Crown  complained  of  it  as 
being  an  infringement  of  the  Duke  of 
York’s  patent.  A lawsuit  followed,  and 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  held  that  the 
new  Post  Office  was  an  infraction  of  the 
privileges  of  the  General  Post  Office.  It 
was  thereafter  annexed,  and  Dockwray  was, 
strangely  enough,  himself  appointed  Comp- 
troller of  the  District  Post.  He  fared  better 
than  John  Hill,  his  predecessor,  for  he  was 
granted  compensation  in  the  form  of  a 
pension,  in  recognition  of  his  able  services, 
of  £500  a year,  which  he,  however,  lost  four 
years  later,  on  the  ground  of  mismanagement 
of  his  office  being  proved  against  him. 

A very  important  statute  was  passed  in 
the  year  1710.  By  the  Act  9 Annae,  cap. 
11,  a General  Post  and  Letter  Office  was 
established  in  the  city  of  London,  “from 
whence  all  letters  may  be  with  speed 
and  expedition  sent  into  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  or  any 
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other  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  or  any 
kingdom  or  country  beyond  the  seas,  and 
at  which  office  all  returns  and  answers  may 
be  received.”  The  control  of  the  chief  offices, 
which  were  established  in  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  and  New  York,  was  under  one 
officer,  who  was  designated  Her  Majesty’s 
Postmaster-General.  Cross  posts  or  stages 
were  also  established,  which  facilitated 
postal  communications  over  the  country, 
and  rates  of  postage  were  also  settled  by 
the  Act.  The  postage  rate  of  the  London 
District  Post  was  established  by  the  Act 
at  Id.  In  1801  it  became'  a Twopenny 
Post,  and  under  certain  conditions  an  extra 
penny  was  charged,  and  remained  so  until 
the  Act  2 and  3 Yict.  cap.  52  (1839)  was 
passed;  but  in  1833  the  Twopenny  Post 
was  extended  in  its  sphere  to  twelve  miles 
from  the  General  Post  Office. 

In  1720  a further  advance  was  made  in 
the  cross  posts  by  the  Postmaster  of  Bath, 
who,  on  his  own  application  to  Govern- 
ment, held  a lease  of  all  the  cross  posts 
established,  or  that  may  be  established.  It  is 
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stated  that  when  the  bye-letter  office  was 
abolished  in  1799  on  the  transfer  to  the 
General  Post  Office  the  profits  had  reached 
a sum  of  £200,000  a year. 

In  1765,  by  the  Act  5 George  in.  cap. 
25,  sect.  2,  power  was  given  to  the  Post- 
master-General to  establish  ‘ Penny  Posts  ’ 
in  other  large  cities  or  towns  besides  London. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  delivery 
of  foreign  mails  through  the  medium  of  the 
Penny  Post  Office,  but  an  extra  charge  for 
each  letter  of  a penny  additional  for  delivery 
was  made  outwith  the  General  Post  Office, 
but  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Penny 
Post  Offices. 

By  degrees  the  ‘ Penny  Posts  ’ spread  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  Towns  such  as 
Hastings,  Cheltenham,  Salisbury,  etc.,  had 
them,  and  in  the  large  commercial  centres 
the  communities  soon  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Act,  for  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Hull,  etc.,  each  had  ‘Penny 
Posts.’  In  Scotland  { Penny  Posts  ’ were 
established  from  time  to  time  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Dundee,  Kirkcaldy, 
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Falkirk,  Musselburgh,  Stirling,  and  nu- 
merous other  towns.  These  local  posts 
worked  tolerably  well,  but  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  General  Post  they  gradually 
were  absorbed.  Throughout  the  kingdom 
there  were  considerably  over  a thousand 
‘ Penny  Posts,’  the  majority  of  which  were 
in  England. 

In  Scotland  there  were  220  such  posts  in 
1835,  and  in  Ireland  197. 

The  origin  of  the  mail-coach  is  due  to  one 
Mr.  John  Palmer,  who  subsequently  was 
appointed  Controller-General,  with  a view 
to  carrying  out  his  scheme.  Mr.  Palmer, 
a native  of  Bath,  and  manager  of  Bath  and 
Bristol  theatres,  submitted  to  the  then 
Prime  Minister  in  1783  a scheme  to  super- 
sede by  the  stage-coach  with  armed  guards 
the  post-boys  on  horseback,  who  were  so 
open  to  the  recurring  attacks  from  highway 
robbers.  After  preliminary  difficulties,  as- 
signable in  part  to  the  Post  Office  itself, 
it  was  decided  to  have  a trial  made,  it 
being  argued  and  believed  that  in  addition 
to  an  accelerated  and  increased  service  the 
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revenue  of  the  Department  would  also 
correspondingly  be  increased.  The  first 
start  was  made  from  London.  The  journey 
to  Bath  was  accomplished  in  14,  and  to 
Bristol  in  15,  hours,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Department,  who  believed  it  impossible 
to  bring  the  two  places  within  16  and  18 
hours.  From  this  time  (1784)  dates  the 
introduction  of  the  mail-coach  system,  and 
its  inauguration  under  such  favourable 
circumstances  was  followed  by  its  gradual 
development  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
due  time,  however,  the  mail-coach  fell  before 
the  power  of  the  locomotive. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  charges  connected 
with  the  proper  working  of  the  mail-coach, 
an  extra  penny  a letter  was  charged,  and 
was  exigible  by  statute  subsequently  passed. 
From  1797  onwards,  to  the  time  when 
Howland  Hill’s  scheme  for  cheap  postage 
was  propounded,  the  history  of  the  Post 
Office  was  comparatively  uneventful. 

In  Scotland  there  were  considerable  im- 
pediments to  transit  by  reason  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  generally  in  the  early 
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times.  So  far  back  as  1678  a contract  was 
entered  into  to  run  a coach  and  six  horses 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  (44  miles 
distant),  the  journey  to  be  undertaken 
within  six  days  there  and  back — the  con- 
tractor to  receive  a subsidy  of  200  merks  = 
£11,  5 s.  a year,  for  five  years,  so  arduous 
were  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  The 
contract  was  not  renewed  owing  to  unprofit- 
able results. 

In  1715  foot-runners  were  employed  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  not  a horse-post 
being  then  in  existence  in  Scotland.  Mails 
were  despatched  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow 
and  vice  versd  three  times  a week.  From 
Edinburgh  the  runners  started  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night.  The  Tuesday’s  despatch 
arrived  at  Glasgow  on  the  following  evening, 
and  on  the  other  days  the  time  occupied  was 
the  same.  District  mail-bags  were  sent  as  far 
north  as  Thurso,  and  as  far  west  as  Inveraray, 
by  the  means  of  foot-runners.  In  the  year 
1716  orders  were  directed  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  to  place  relays  of  horses  between 
Edinburgh  and  Inverness  for  the  conveyance 
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of  despatches  to  and  from  the  army  under 
General  Cadogan  in  the  Highlands.  The 
routes  upon  which  these  horse-posts  worked 
were  first  through  the  central  road  by  Perth, 
Dunkeld,  and  Blair- Athole,  and  the  second 
was  through  Fife  by  the  coast  and  Aberdeen. 

Later  on  an  improvement  was  effected  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  bags.  Relays  of  fresh 
horses  and  different  post-boys  were  employed 
at  the  different  stages  of  the  journeys  to  the 
principal  towns  in  Scotland ; yet  the  larger 
portion  of  the  mails  were  carried  at  this 
time  (1750)  by  foot-carriers.  Previous  to  the 
relay  system  “a  person  set  out  with  the 
mail  from  Edinburgh  for  Aberdeen.  He  did 
not  travel  a stage  and  then  deliver  the  mail 
to  another  post-boy,  but  went  on  to  Dundee, 
where  he  rested  the  first  night ; to  Montrose, 
where  he  stayed  the  second ; and,  on  the 
third,  he  arrived  at  Aberdeen ; and  as  he 
passed  by  Kinghorn,  it  behove  the  tide,  and 
sometimes  also  the  weather,  to  render  the 
time  of  his  arrival  more  late  and  uncertain.” 
In  this  wise  a tri-weekly  mail  was  conveyed 
North. 
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The  channels  of  streams,  even  through  a 
populous  district,  often  proved  the  best  roads 
in  Scotland.  From  Edinburgh  to  Selkirk 
the  carrier  occupied  a fortnight  to  and  fro, 
although  the  distance  was  but  38  miles. 
When  the  Gala  was  not  in  flood  he  chose 
the  river  tract  as  being  more  level  and  easier 
to  travel  on  than  the  road  which  ran  parallel 
with  it  for  some  distance.1 

About  the  year  1818  Mr.  Macadam’s  system 
of  road-making  attracted  attention.  The  Post 
Office,  by  the  improvements  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Macadam,  was  enabled  to  increase  the 
speed  on  the  new  roads  to  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  stages  betwixt  London  and  Edin- 
burgh through  which  the  mails  passed  both 
by  the  east  and  west  roads  in  1757  were  as 
follow  : — 


(From  the  Edinburgh  Almanack.) 


“East  Road. 

Miles. 

West  Road. 

Miles. 

Haddington,  . 

. 16 

Lintoun, 

. 12 

Dunbar, . 

. 27 

Beild,  . 

. 24 

Old-Cambus,  . 

. 37 

Moffat,  . 

. 36 

Berwick, 

. 53 

Lockerbie, 

. 47 

1 For  some  of  the  above  facts  the  author  is  indebted  to  an 
interesting  article  on  Scottish  Postal  History  by  Mr.  T. 
Bamford  Lang,  late  Comptroller,  General  Post  Office,  Edinburgh. 
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East  Road. 

Belford, . 

Miles. 

. 68 

West  Road. 
Alison-Bank,  . 

Miles. 

. 57 

Alnwick, 

. 82 

Carlisle, 

. 66 

Morpeth, 

. 101 

Penrith, 

. 80 

Newcastle, 

. 115 

Kendal, . 

. 98 

Durham, 

. 130 

Burton,  . 

. 107 

Darlington,  . 

. 148 

Lancaster, 

Gars  tang, 

. 116 

Northallerton, 

Borrowbridge, 

. 163 

. 126 

. 182 

Preston, 

. 136 

York,  . 

. 199 

Wiggan, 

. 150 

Tadcaster, 

. 208 

Newton, 

. 157 

Ferrybridge,  . 

. 221 

Lastock, 

. 169 

Doncaster, 

. 236 

Brereton-Green, 

. 174 

Bawtry, . 

. 244 

N e wcastle-under-Line, 

. 184 

Tuxford, 

. 260 

Stone,  . 

. 191 

Newark, 

. 273 

Litchfield, 

. 207 

Grantham, 

. 287 

Coleshill, 

. 219 

Colesforth, 

. 294 

Coventry, 

. 227 

Stamford, 

. 307 

Dunchurch,  . 

. 235 

Stilton,  . 

. 321 

Daventry, 

. 241 

Bugden, 

. 335 

Towcester, 

. 251 

Bigilswaid, 

. 351 

Fenny-Stratford,  . 

. 263 

Stephenage,  . 

. 365 

Dunstable, 

. 272 

Hatfield, 

. 377 

St.  Albans, 

. 282 

Barnet,  . 

. 386 

Barnet,  . 

. 292 

London, 

. 397 

: London, 

. 302 

“ The  whole  of  the  east  road  is  measured, 
and  mile-stones  erected,  but  the  west  road 
is  all  computed  miles. 

“ The  price  of  posting  is  threepence  a mile 
for  a single  horse,  and  ninepence  a mile  for 
a chaise ; but  when  one  takes  a single  horse 
he  is  obliged  to  take  a post-boy  with  another 
horse  at  the  same  price. 

“ York  is  for  ordinary  made  a stage, 
though  it  lies  about  8 miles  off  the  road  ; so 
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that  by  the  east  road  the  distance  ’twixt 
Edinburgh  and  London  is  about  389  miles.” 

The  mails  in  1757  occupied  131  hours  in 
travelling  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  but 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  the  time  oc- 
cupied was  only  87  hours.  The  time  was, 
however,  reduced  shortly  afterwards  from 
Edinburgh  to  London  to  85  hours,  through 
the  intervention  of  a committee  of  the 
Royal  Burghs. 

The  first  modern  stage-coach  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  from  London  on  10th  April  1776, 
occupying  sixty  hours  on  the  journey. 

The  first  direct  mail-coach  which  arrived 
in  Glasgow  from  London  was  on  the  7th  July 
1788.  The  letters  between  those  cities  pre- 
vious to  that  time  had  passed  through  Edin- 
burgh, and  were  there  detained  twelve  hours 
before  being  despatched  by  the  mail  to 
Glasgow  at  night. 

The  first  Scotch  e Penny  Post  ’ was  estab- 
lished in  Edinburgh  by  Peter  Williamson, 
a native  of  Aberdeen,  in  1776.  He  was  the 
purveyor  of  coffee  and  other  refreshments  in 
the  hall  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  was 
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employed  by  those  attending  the  Court  to 
forward  letters  in  the  city.  He  was  induced 
by  the  increase  of  this  business  to  establish 
a regular  Penny  Post  for  delivery  of  letters 
in  all  parts  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  agents 
to  collect  the  letters  throughout  the  city, 
and  had  hourly  deliveries.  The  four  men 
who  delivered  also  collected  the  letters.  To 
intimate  their  approach  they  rang  a bell 
when  proceeding  on  their  rounds.  The  men 
wore  uniform.  The  General  Post  Office, 
however,  became  jealous  of  the  importance 
and  success  of  the  undertaking,  which  had 
also  been  attempted  by  others,  and  gave 
Peter  Williamson  a pension  for  the  goodwill 
of  the  business.  Thereafter  the  business 
was  merged  into  the  General  Post. 

The  Edinburgh  Post  Office  in  1713  was  in 
the  first  story  of  a house  in  the  High  Street 
opposite  the  Tolbooth.  Later  it  occupied  a 
flat  near  to  the  ‘ Cross  ’ in  the  Old  Post 
Office  Close — now  the  High  Street  entrance 
to  the  offices  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper. 
From  this  place  the  Post  Office  was  removed 
to  the  south  side  of  Parliament  Square, 
where  the  letters  were  dealt  with  across  an 
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ordinary  counter.  All  the  letters  for  local 
delivery  were  managed  by  one  letter-carrier. 
From  here  the  Office  was  removed  to  Lord 
Covington’s  house,  later  to  a house  on  the 
North  Bridge ; to  Waterloo  Place  in  1 821 ; and 
finally,  in  1866,  to  Shakespeare  Square,  where 
it  now  is — opposite  the  Register  House. 

During  the  time  of  the  ‘ Penny  Post  ’ 
the  deliveries  for  Edinburgh  commenced  at 
8 a.m.  and  1 p.m.  in  summer,  and  9 A.M.  and 
6 P.M.  in  the  winter-time.  From  Leith  at 
8 a.m.,  1,  3,  and  7 p.m.  daily.  To  Collington, 
Pennycuick,  Cramond,  Liberton,  Burrow- 
muirhead,  Ford,  Currie,  Hermiston,  and 
Ratho,  8 in  morning.  The  mail  left  at  8 
a.m.  and  3.15  P.M.  for  Dalkeith,  Portobello, 
Prestonpans,  and  Lasswade.  To  Corstorphin 
and  Kirkliston  at  8 morning  and  evening 
daily.  Receiving-houses  were  established 
in  Castle  Street,  S.  Hanover  Street,  Duke 
Street,  Howe  Street,  Chapel  Street,  and 
Pilrig  Street. 

About  the  year  1784  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  diligence  started  from  Dumbreck’s 
House  of  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  at  six  in  the 
morning  every  lawful  day.  Another  set  out 
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from  Joseph  Robertson’s  in  the  Pleasance. 
The  time  occupied,  as  advertised,  was  four 
days  and  a half  in  winter,  and  four  days 
in  summer.  The  tickets  were  £5,  5s.  each 
for  the  journey — about  the  price  of  a first- 
class  return  journey  (£5,  9s.  6d.)  by  railway 
nowadays. 

The  mails  from  Edinburgh  to  Shetland, 
at  this  time,  were  despatched  on  the  first 
Wednesdays  of  February,  April,  June, 
August,  October,  and  December.  The  post- 
age was  then  sixpence. 

The  frequent  attacks  on  the  mails  between 
Edinburgh  and  London  induced  the  Parlia- 
ments to  take  stringent  measures  of  suppres- 
sion. The  Acts  passed  made  such  robbery 
punishable  with  death.  On  the  early  mail- 
coaches  those  in  charge  carried  blunder- 
busses or  other  weapons  of  defence.  Ex- 
cepting occasional  nocturnal  attacks,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Scottish  Rebel] ions,  when  the 
agents  of  the  Government  exercised  a careful 
surveillance  over  the  posts  as  a measure 
necessary  for  State  security,  the  Scottish 
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Post  Office,  it  would  appear,  was  carried  on 
with  comparative  freedom  and  considerable 
integrity. 

At  a later  period  robberies  in  England 
were  not  infrequent.  Among  many  the 
Leeds  mail-coach  between  Kettering  and 
Higham  Ferrers  in  1812  was  robbed  of  the 
mail-bags.  £200  was  offered  as  a reward. 
The  mail  from  London  to  Ipswich  was  also 
robbed,  and  £1000  was  offered  as  a reward. 

The  postage  to  Aberdeen  from  Edinburgh 
was  in  1777  3d.  ; to  Glasgow  2d.  ; to  Green- 
ock 2d.  ; to  Linlithgow  Id.  From  Glasgow 
there  was  but  one  delivery  a day  in  Edin- 
burgh ; but  on  Mondays  there  was  an 
extraordinary  Express  Post  which  left  at 
ten  in  the  forenoon  travelling  via  Whitburn, 
and  arriving  in  Edinburgh  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening. 

Letters  for  foreign  parts  were  despatched 
from  Edinburgh  to  London  on  any  of  the 
post  nights  ; but,  according  to  an  old  record, 
“Monday  and  Friday  are  the  proper  posts 
to  hit  the  departures  from  London.” 

The  charge  for  a letter  to  Holland,  France, 
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or  Flanders,  or  to  Geneva  through  France, 
was  6d.,  and  if  posted  in  the  country,  the  post- 
age to  the  capital,  as  in  England,  had  to  be 
paid  in  addition.  A letter  cost  to  any  part  of 
Italy,  Sicily,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  and  Alsace, 
Is.  9d. ; to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Russia  or  Italy  through  Flanders,  Is.  6d. ; and 
to  Gibraltar  2s.  At  the  General  Post  Office, 
Edinburgh,  there  was  always  in  these  times 
(1777)  an  official  waiting  in  readiness  to 
despatch  ‘ expresses  ’ to  any  part  of  Britain 
at  any  hour  of  day  or  night. 

In  1812  the  London  mail  was  despatched 
every  day  from  Edinburgh,  excepting  Thurs- 
day, at  a quarter  past  three  o’clock  p.m.  The 
postage  was  then  Is.  for  each  letter.  Letters 
for  the  Continent  had  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
To  Spain  the  postage  was  2s. ; Portugal  2s. 
7cl. ; Malta  3s.  3d. ; Gibraltar  2s.  lid. ; East 
Indies  Is. ; Brazil  and  South  America  3s.  7d.; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Is.  8Jd.,  and  to  places 
where  there  were  no  regular  packets.  In 
1830  these  rates  were  practically  the  same. 

Anthony  Trollope,  when  Surveyor  in  Ire- 
land, reported  on  the  Post  Office  there  from 
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the  very  early  times  as  follows : — “ Posts 
from  England  to  Ireland  were  first  established 
by  Charles  1.,  which,  we  are  told,  were  much 
improved  by  Cromwell.  It  was  ordered  in 
1654  that  packets  should  ply  weekly  between 
Dublin  and  Chester,  and  between  Milford 
and  Waterford.  These  latter,  as  well  as  the 
Dublin  packets,  did  ply  at  first,  but  they 
were  soon  withdrawn,  and  were  not  re- 
established for  150  years.  The  postage 
from  London  to  Dublin  was  then  6d.  Crom- 
well’s regulations  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
Post  Office  were  confirmed  at  the  Restora- 
tion. In  1662  the  line  of  the  packets 
between  Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee  was 
established,  and  direct  communication  be- 
tween Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland 
has  been  maintained,  without  intermission, 
since  that  date.  The  service,  however,  has 
not  always  been  done  in  a very  complete 
manner.  For  some  years  previous  to  1780 
the  mails  were  carried  in  an  open  boat,  and 
£1,  Is.  was  paid  for  each  trip.  For  the 
next  century  after  this  the  annals  of  the 
Irish  Post  Office  are  very  poor.  It  may, 
c 
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indeed,  be  doubted  whether  it  had  any  annals. 
Could  we  absolutely  learn  and  describe  the 
very  mode  in  which  letters  were  conveyed 
on  any  route, — could  we  portray  the  sorry 
beast  of  burden  which  carried  the  bag,  the 
ragged  boy  who  had  it  in  charge,  the  moun- 
tain track  which  he  perambulated,  and  the 
slow  pace  at  which  he  proceeded, — no  doubt 
a striking  picture  might  be  presented ; but, 
unless  we  have  recourse  to  imagination,  little 
interest  can  be  found  in  the  bald  postal 
details  of  the  times  of  Charles  il,  William, 
Anne,  George  i.,  and  George  n.  From 
Watson’s  Almanac  of  1756  we  learn  that 
the  English  packets  were  due  in  Dublin  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  and  that 
the  provincial  mails  were  despatched,  some 
thrice  and  some  twice  a week.  But  even 
in  the  early  days  of  George  m.  the  Irish 
Post  Office  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
flourished.  Indeed,  its  state  was  manifestly 
so  poor,  as  to  make  the  difference  between 
those  days  and  these  the  more  absolutely 
wonderful.  But,  though  poor  in  product, 
it  was  rich  enough  to  afford  ample  means 
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for  the  then  valued  system  of  Civil  Service 
jobbing,  which  the  stern  morals  of  the  pre- 
sent age  so  rigorously  forbid.  In  1847  mail- 
coaches  were  introduced  into  England,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Irish  Office,  as  a de- 
partment 'per  se,  was  established.  There 
were  two  Postmasters-General,  with  a joint 
salary  of  £3000.  Mr.  Lees  was  re-appointed 
as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Armit  became  account- 
ant. At  this  date  the  whole  expense  of  the 
Office,  including  salaries  of  provincial  post- 
masters and  the  conveyance  of  the  mails, 
was  £15,000;  out  of  this  £5500  only  was 
allotted  to  the  provinces,  and  this  sum  in- 
cluded the  conveyance  of  the  mails  through 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  salaries 
of  the  postmasters.  The  service  then  (1784) 
represented  by  £5500,  now  (1856)  costs 
upwards  of  £134,000,  or  more  than  twenty- 
four  times  as  much,  and  is  divided  as 
follows  : — 

“ Conveyance  of  mails  by  railways,  . £65,505 

Do.  by  coaches  and  cars,  . 27,168 

Do.  by  foot-messengers,  . . 10,334 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  in  provincial  offices,  31,122 


£134,129 
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“ Nothing  can  give  a clearer  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  country  at  that  time  (1784),  as 
compared  with  its  existing  condition,  than 
a review  of  the  postal  accommodation  then 
afforded  to  the  provinces.  All  mails  were 
conveyed,  or  supposed  to  be  conveyed,  by 
the  postmasters,  to  whom  was  allowed  a 
certain  sum  for  the  service.  There  were  no 
contracts,  and,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  no  fixed 
rules  as  to  time.  Three  miles  and  a half  an 
hour  seems  to  have  been  the  pace  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  sufficient.  The  bags 
were  usually  conveyed  by  boys.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis 
some  sort  of  cart  was  used,  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  bags  were  carried  either  on 
ponies  or  mules,  or  on  foot. 

“In  1788  it  was  represented  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  robberies  were  committed 
on  the  first  stages  out  of  Dublin,  the  mails 
being  conveyed  in  open  carts  driven  by  boys 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; and  that 
the  mails  were  thus  ‘an  easy  prey  to  the 
gangs  of  villains  who  infest  every  road  lead- 
ing into  Dublin.’  Therefore  they  propose 
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that  covered  carts  shall  be  built,  and  ‘ stout 
resolute  men’  employed  to  drive  the  carts. 
The  question  of  the  covered  carts  and  the 
stout  resolute  men  was,  however,  superseded 
by  the  mail-coach  system,  which  was  then  on 
the  eve  of  adoption.  . . . 

“ In  1790  the  mail-coach  system  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland.  It  was  at  first  confined 
to  the  Cork  and  Belfast  roads,  and  the  two 
contracts  were  limited  to  seven.  . . . 

“ The  mail-coach  system  gradually  spread 
itself  over  the  main  lines  of  the  Irish  roads ; 
and  it  appears  that  it  did  so  quite  as  quickly 
as  the  roads  were  ready  to  receive  the 
coaches.  But  up  to  a late  date  (1829)  the 
practice  prevailed  of  allowing  to  the  post- 
master a sum  for  carrying  the  branch  mails 
through  the  country  ; a duty  which  was  done 
in  a very  slow  and  slovenly  way.  The  post- 
masters were  not  themselves  horse-owners, 
and  consequently  they  let  out  the  service 
to  any  one  who  would  do  it  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  without  much  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  The 
surveyors,  it  appears,  had  no  control  over 
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the  cross  mails,  and  there  was  no  other 
check  than  such  as  might  exist  at  the  head 
office. 

“In  1829,  and  for  many  years  previously, 
the  payment  for  this  work  was  5d.  the  double 
Irish  mile.  The  average  is  still  much  the 
same,  being  2d.  the  single  English  mile, 
which  is  within  a small  fraction  equal  to  5d. 
the  double  Irish  mile.  But  though  the 
article  is  no  cheaper  it  is  much  better.  The 
old  system  of  getting  the  cross  mails  carried 
by  any  animal  that  the  conscience  of  the 
local  postmaster  thought  good  enough  for 
such  a service  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  interfered  with  by  the  authorities, 
but  to  have  been  gradually  amended  by  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  a foreigner. 

“In  1815  Mr.  Bianconi  first  carried  His 
Majesty’s  mails  in  Ireland ; but  he  did  so 
for  many  years  without  any  contract.  He 
commenced  in  the  county  Tipperary,  be- 
tween Clonmel  and  Cahir ; and  he  then  made 
his  own  bargain  with  the  postmaster,  as  he 
did  for  many  subsequent  years.  The  post- 
master usually  retained  one  moiety  of  the 
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sum  allowed  as  his  own  perquisite,  and  Mr. 
Bianconi  performed  the  work  for  the  re- 
mainder. What  Mr.  Bianconi  received  was 
thus  very  small ; and  he  could  not,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  run  at  any  hours  in- 
convenient to  his  passenger  traffic,  or  faster 
than  was  convenient  to  him, 

“ From  1830,  when  the  English  and  Irish 
Offices  were  amalgamated  under  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  public,  as  Mr.  Bianconi 
says,  got  something  like  fair-play ; and  he 
and  others  were  allowed  to  carry  the  mails 
by  direct  contract  with  the  Post  Office. 

“ From  that  time  till  1848  Mr.  Bianconi 
continued  to  increase  his  establishment ; and 
in  the  latter  year  he  had  1400  horses,  and 
daily  covered  3800  miles.  The  opening  of 
railways  has,  however,  so  greatly  interfered 
with  this  traffic,  as  to  expel  his  cars  from 
all  the  main  lines.  But  Mr.  Bianconi  has 
met  the  changes  of  the  times  in  a resolute 
spirit.  He  has  always  been  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  move  his  horses,  cars, 
and  men  to  any  district,  however,  where  any 
chance  of  business  might  show  itself;  and 
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now,  in  the  winter  of  1856-57,  when  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  district  in  which  he  'was 
working  ten  years  since  has  been  occupied 
by  railways,  he  still  daily  covers  2250  miles, 
and  is  the  owner  of  about  1000  horses,  work- 
ing in  the  four  provinces  from  the  town  of 
Wexford,  in  the  south-east,  to  the  mountains 
of  Donegal,  in  the  north-west. 

“ Mr.  Bianconi  has  done  the  State  good 
service.  By  birth  he  is,  as  is  well  known, 
an  Italian,  but  he  is  now  naturalised,  and 
England,  as  well  as  Ireland,  should  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  merits.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  no  living  man  has  worked  more 
than  he  has  for  the  benefit  of  the  sister 
kingdom. 

“ While  on  the  subject  of  the  conveyance 
of  mails,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that 
it  was  reported,  in  1829,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  had  then  for  many  years  been 
inquiring  into  the  Irish  Post  Office,  that  the 
eight  mail-coaches  then  working,  and  which 
covered  1450  miles,  cost  upwards  of  £30,000  ; 
whereas  the  same  conveyance  over  the  same 
distance  in  England  would,  according  to  the 
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evidence  of  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  the  English 
superintendent  of  mail-coaches,  have  cost 
only  £7500,  or  about  one-quarter.  This 
was  the  more  singular,  as  forage  and  labour 
were  much  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land ; but  it  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  business  was  in  the  hands  of 
a very  few  persons,  and  that  the  local  inn- 
keepers could  not,  as  in  England,  be  induced 
to  embark  in  the  trade.  To  that  cause  may 
probably  be  added  this  other,  that,  at  the 
period  in  question,  jobbing  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinct in  Ireland.  The  excess  has,  however, 
entirely  disappeared ; indeed,  the  work  in 
Ireland  is  now  the  cheapest  — the  cost  in 
England  being  2^d.  a mile,  in  Scotland  2^d., 
and  in  Ireland  only  2d. 

“In  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
more  been  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
by  the  use  of  railways  for  carrying  mails,  and 
by  the  Penny  Postage  system,  than  in  Ire- 
land. What  was  the  state  of  the  service 
in  1784  has  been  shown.  There  were  then 
posts  six  days  a week  on  only  four  lines  of 
road,  letters  to  all  other  places  being  con- 
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veyed  only  twice  or  thrice  a week.  Now 
there  are  daily  posts  to  almost  every  village  ; 
and  I know  of  hut  one  important  town  that 
has  not  two  daily  mails  both  with  London 
and  Dublin.” 


FRANKS. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  franking 
privileges  were  extended  for  the  first  time 
to  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  abuse  to  which  the  privilege  was  sub- 
jected by  members  presenting  franked  covers, 
or  envelopes,  to  their  friends  brought  about 
a reform  in  1764,  whereby  a member  was 
obliged  to  write  the  whole  address  himself ; 
and,  later,  he  had  also  to  add  the  date,  as 
a further  means  against  abuse.  From  the 
year  1795  until  repealed  in  1839  by  the  Act 
2 and  3 Viet.  cap.  52,  sec.  3,  no  member  of 
Parliament  could  send  on  one  day  more  than 
ten,  or  receive  more  than  fifteen,  letters  free. 
The  frank  passed  a letter  of  one  ounce,  but 
if  that  weight  was  exceeded  the  letter  was 
chargeable  with  postage.  The  official  privi- 
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lege  of  franking  Departmental  letters  Las,  of 
course,  not  been  generally  disturbed. 

In  1838  Mr.  Whiting,  a well-known 
printer  of  the  Strand,  proposed  the  use  of 
stamp-bands  for  the  payment  of  papers 
and  printed  matter.  He  also  advocated  in 
1830  a frank  called  ‘go  frees.’  Other 
reformers,  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
member  for  Greenock,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Warburton,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  the  publisher  of  the  Penny  Magazine , 
were  all  to  the  fore  with  reforms  of  the  Post 
Office  system,  while  Mr.  James  Chalmers, 
printer,  Dundee,  greatly  aided  in  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  mail  from  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee  to  London,  by  which  a saving  of 
two  days  was  effected  on  the  double  journey. 
He  was  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the 
Dundee  Chronicle. 

The  inland  British  rates  in  1837,  fixed  by 
7 William  iv.  and  1 Viet.  cap.  34,  were,  “for 
every  single  letter  to  a place  at  any  distance 
from  the  post  office  where  the  letter  shall  be 
put  in — 
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“ Not  exceeding  15  miles,  4d. 


Exceeding 

15 

33 

and  not  above  20  miles, 

5d. 

)? 

20 

35 

33 

30 

33 

6d. 

5) 

30 

33 

>3 

50 

33 

7d. 

;> 

50 

33 

33 

80 

33 

8d. 

33 

80 

33 

33 

120 

33 

9d. 

33 

120 

33 

33 

170 

33 

. lOd. 

33 

170 

33 

33 

230 

33 

. lid. 

5? 

230 

33 

33 

300 

33 

. Is.  Od. 

And  for  every  100  miles  above  300,  ...  Id. 

And  for  every  fractional  part  of  a distance  of  100 

miles  above  300, Id. 

And  for  every  letter  conveyed  by  the  post  in  any 
part  of  Scotland  by  a mail  carriage,  now  or 
hereafter  established,  with  more  than  two 
wheels,  an  additional  rate  of  0|d.” 

A ‘ single  ’ letter  under  these  rates  cost 
Is.  l-|d.  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  to 
London.  From  London  to  Liverpool,  lid., 
and  to  Cork,  Is.  5d.  If  the  single  sheet  of 
paper  contained  any  enclosure  the  postage 
was  doubled ; the  postage  was  trebled  when 
there  were  two  enclosures,  and  if  the  letter 
weighed  an  ounce,  with  or  without  enclosures, 
a postage  of  4s.  4^d.  would  have  been  charge- 
able from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or  four 
times  the  cost  of  a * single  ’ letter. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ROWLAND  HILL. 

“ He  gave  us  penny  postage.5’ 

Rowland  Hill  was  born  at  Kidder- 
minster on  3d  December  1795.  He  was  tbe 
third  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  Hill,  who 
opened  a school  at  Birmingham  about  the 
year  1803,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  of  his 
business  having  been  ruined  by  the  war  with 
France.  Rowland  Hill  at  an  early  age 
assisted  his  father  in  his  scholastic  pursuits, 
but  his  school  curriculum  was  of  compara- 
tively short  duration.  From  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entirely  supported  himself,  and 
he,  with  much  assistance  from  his  eldest 
brother,  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  made 
reforms  in  his  father’s  school,  where,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  became  a recognised 
teacher.  In  1827  Rowland  Hill  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pearson  of 
Wolverhampton,  and  established  another 
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school  at  Bruce  Castle,  near  London,  of 
which  he  was  the  head-master.  Some  years 
after  this  his  health  became  affected,  and  to 
his  younger  brother,  Arthur,  he  gave  the 
school  in  charge.  After  recruiting  his  health 
he  became  secretary  to  the  South  Australian 
Colonisation  Commission  about  the  year  1834. 

In  the  year  1835  the  Be  venue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  showed  a handsome  sur- 
plus, and  public  attention  was  directed  to 
the  matter  of  remission  of  taxation.  To 
Rowland  Hill  it  appeared  that  no  tax  was 
more  oppressive  than  the  then  high  rates 
of  postage  on  all  kinds  of  correspondence. 
Letters  sent  from  one  post-town  to  another 
had  to  pay  a minimum  charge  of  fourpence 
for  a distance  under  fifteen  miles,  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  to  the  maximum  of 
about  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  even 
then  the  letter  might  only  consist  of  a single 
sheet  of  paper. 

Rowland  Hill  applied  himself  steadily  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  beset  him  in 
the  path  of  postal  reform.  He  first  published 
in  January  1837  his  now  famous  pamphlet, 
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Post  Office  Reform : its  Importance  and 
Practicability , for  private  circulation.  He 
soon  found  that  the  expense  of  the  Post 
Office  for  collection  and  delivery  was  common 
to  all  letters,  whether  from  the  country  or 
merely  local,  the  cost  of  conveyance  being 
practically  the  only  variable ; but,  by  a 
careful  and  most  searching  analysis  he  dis- 
covered the  hitherto  unknown  fact  that 
this  cost  per  letter  was  almost  infinitesimal, 
amounting  to  only  one-ninth  part  of  a far- 
thing per  letter  even  for  so  long  a distance 
as  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  Rowland 
Hill  argued,  then,  that  if  two  letters  be 
posted  in  London,  one  for  local  delivery  and 
the  other  for  delivery  in  Edinburgh,  the 
Edinburgh  letter  ought  to  be  charged  only 
the  ninth  part  of  a farthing  more  than 
the  local  letter  for  conveyance.  In  fact, 
the  postage  on  the  two  letters  he  showed 
should  be  the  same.  It  thus  became  practi- 
cable, in  the  face  of  the  injustice  of  making 
a distinction  of  postage  charges  dependent 
upon  distance,  to  adopt  a uniform  rate  of 
postage,  and  even  to  adopt  as  the  unit  of 
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charge  for  all  inland  letters  the  lowest 
rate  for  letter  postage  then  in  force,  viz. 
that  of  the  local  ‘ Penny  Posts.’ 

On  the  13th  February  1837  Rowland  Hill 
gave  his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners 
of  Post  Office  Inquiry.  His  postal  scheme 
was  fully  explained  to  the  Commissioners. 
He  revived  Mr.  Charles  Knight  the  pub- 
lisher’s suggestion  that  the  postage  should 
be  prepaid  by  stamped  covers.  He  foresaw  a 
difficulty,  however,  which  might  be  met 
with.  A messenger,  who  might  be  sent  by  a 
person  to  the  Post  Office  to  buy  a cover  to 
enclose  the  letter,  might  be  unable  to  write 
the  address.  But  he  at  once  overcame  the 
difficulty — probably  labels  for  patent  medi- 
cines which  were  then  in  use  may  have 
flashed  across  his  mind.  Without  hesitation 
he  suggested  in  his  evidence  the  use  of 
adhesive  postage  stamps,  “by  using  a bit 
of  paper  just  large  enough  to  bear  the 
stamp,  and  covered  at  the  back  with  a 
glutinous  wash,  which  the  bringer  might, 
by  applying  a little  moisture,  affix  to  the 
back  of  the  letter,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
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necessity  of  re-directing  it.” 1 This  is  clearly 
a fair,  if  it  is  not  a graphic,  description  of 
an  adhesive  postage  stamp.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  Rowland  Hill’s  scheme  was 
favourably  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners, 
but  the  Post  Office  received  it  with  dis- 
favour. The  Postmaster  - General,  Lord 
Lichfield,  denounced  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  declared  that  “ of  all  the 
wild  and  visionary  schemes  he  had  ever 
heard  or  read  of,  this  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary.” The  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office 
did  not  believe  that  people  would  write  any 
more  letters,  even  if  they  were  carried  for 
nothing. 

A Parliamentary  Committee  sat  in  1838 
and  inquired  into  Rowland  Hill’s  proposed 
postal  reform.  Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  Member 
for  Greenock,  was  the  chairman.  The  Com- 
mittee in  their  report  agreed  in  the  principle 
of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  postage,  but 
recommended  2d.  instead  of  Id.  as  the  unit, 

1 See  ninth  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Post  Office  Inquiry , 
pp.  32,  33 ; also  The  Post  Office  of  Fifty  Years  Ago , p.  18  ; and 
reprint  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  pamphlet,  p.  45,  published  by 
Cassell  and  Co.,  price  Is. 
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as  the  Government  had  so  framed  the  re- 
ference to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as 
to  require  them  to  report,  not  what  rate  they 
considered  most  desirable,  hut  what  rate 
they  thought  could  be  adopted  without  loss 
to  the  Revenue.  The  then  Government  was, 
however,  unwilling  to  confirm  the  Com- 
mittee’s Report.  The  public  urged  for  the 
penny  postage,  and  the  pressure  from  with- 
out was  too  great  to  resist.  The  Mercantile 
Committee,  being  then  at  work  in  support 
of  the  plan,  were  enabled,  within  a short 
period,  to  present  some  2000  petitions  to 
Parliament,  the  signatures  including  those 
of  a large  number  of  public  bodies  in  the 
kingdom.  In  May  1839  Lord  Melbourne’s 
Government  gave  effect  to  the  proposed 
scheme ; doing  this,  it  has  been  stated, 
partly  as  a bribe  to  the  Radicals  to  keep 
the  Government  in  power. 

On  14th  September  1839  Rowland  Hill  was 
appointed  temporarily  to  advise  the  Treasury 
as  to  the  best  means  of  launching  his  reform 
of  Penny  Postage.  In  1841  there  was  a 
change  of  Government,  and  Rowland  Hill  left 
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the  Treasury  in  September  of  the  following 
year.  The  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
while  acknowledging  the  great  and  good  work 
done  by  Rowland  Hill,  politely  bowed  him  out 
of  office  on  the  alleged  ground  that  his  services 
were  not  further  required.  This  proceeding 
was  not  looked  upon  with  favour,  and  the 
public,  in  sympathy,  and  in  recognition  of 
benefits  it  had  derived  from  the  plan  of 
cheap  postage  propounded  by  Rowland  Hill, 
set  on  foot  a substantial  means  of  recogni- 
tion. A sum  of  no  less  than  £13,360  was 
subscribed  and  presented  to  him  on  the  17th 
June  1846. 

Soon  after,  on  the  formation  of  a new 
Government,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to 
the  Postmaster-General  (6th  December  1846), 
but  unfortunately,  after  accepting  office,  he 
was  embarrassed  by  the  Government  re- 
taining his  principal  opponent  among  the 
old  officials,  one  who  had  predicted  that 
the  plan  would  fail,  and  who  appeared  not 
altogether  unwilling  to  assist  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  prediction.  Matters  did  not 
mend,  and  it  was  only  through  Rowland 
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Hill  threatening  to  resign  and  expressing  his 
intention  to  make  matters  public,  and  to  ex- 
plain why  comparatively  so  little  had  been 
accomplished,  that  a crisis  occurred,  and  on 
24th  April  1854  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Post  Office.  From  this  time  many 
improvements  were  introduced  into  the  Post 
Office,  old  opponents  becoming  converted  to 
Rowland  Hill’s  way  of  thinking,  and  in  1860 
he  was  created  a K.C.B.,  civil  division,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  at  the  Post 
Office. 

While  Hill  served  under  Lord  Canning, 
Lord  Elgin,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  Post- 
masters-General,  and  many  others,  there  was 
perfect  accord,  and  the  work  was  carried  on 
heartily,  each  and  all  having  the  public  welfare 
as  their  first  interest  in  view,  and  wholly 
ignoring  political  interests.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  Rowland  Hill’s  official  life  it 
would  appear  he  was  again  hampered  by 
the  then  Postmaster-General,  and  early  in 
1864  his  health  broke  down  under  the  strain, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment. His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  on 
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11th  March  the  Treasury  minute  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  resignation,  couched  in  the  most 
laudatory  terms,  and  declaring  the  entire 
success  of  his  plans,  awarded  him  his  full 
salary  of  £2000  a year  for  life.  The 
Society  of  Arts  presented  him  with  the 
first  Albert  gold  medal  by  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  From  Oxford  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  on  him. 
He  further  received  a Parliamentary  Grant 
of  £20,000,  and  nearly  every  town  of  impor- 
tance in  the  United  Kingdom  showered 
votes  of  thanks  on  the  head  of  Sir  Howland 
Hill,  while  London,  Kidderminster,  and  Bir- 
mingham raised  statues  in  his  honour. 

On  27th  August  1879  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
passed  away  peacefully  in  the  eighty- fifth 
year  of  his  age,  receiving  the  high  honour  of 
being  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey.  There 
he  lies  by  the  side  of  James  Watt. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NEW  STYLE. 

With  the  year  1840  a new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Post  Office  began.  The  old 
regime  was  totally  overturned.  Post-horse, 
carriers,  stage  and  mail  coaches,  each  having 
been  gradually  superseded  from  time  to 
time,  and  having  done  good  work  in  their 
day  and  generation,  made  way  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  man’s  ingenuity  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  ‘ iron  horse.’  Stephenson’s 
pioneer  ‘ Locomotion  ’ gradually  developed 
into  mightier  things,  and  in  the  years 
1825-35  some  of  the  first  railways  were 
worked  by  steam  as  the  motive  power.  In 
1830  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
was  opened,  and  Stephenson’s  ‘Rocket’  was 
the  engine  in  use  on  that  line  when  the  mail 
was  conveyed  by  railway  for  the  first  time. 

The  Act  2 and  3 Viet.  cap.  52,  for  the 
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further  regulation  of  the  duties  on  postage 
until  the  5th  day  of  October  1840,  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  17th  August  1839. 
Among  other  matters  this  Act  affected  the 
then  comparatively  high  rate  of  postage  on 
inland  letters,  and  reduced  it  to  a uniform 
rate  of  a penny  on  every  letter  of  a given 
weight.  It  regulated  also  the  franking  privi- 
leges and  Twopenny  Posts  in  London  and 
Dublin,  and  provision  was  made  for  providing 
stamps.  By  the  Act  3 and  4 Yict.  cap.  96  the 
Act  of  the  previous  session  was  re-enacted 
and  extended.  Inland  letters,  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce  in  weight,  transmitted  by  the 
post  between  places  within  the  United  King- 
dom, were  in  future  to  be  charged  and  paid 
a uniform  rate  of  one  penny,  without  refer- 
ence to  distance  or  the  number  of  enclo- 
sures. Previously,  as  already  pointed  out, 
an  enclosure  involved  double  postage.  The 
absurdity  of  that  plan  may  be  demonstrated 
thus  : — A letter,  say  of  6 inches  by  4,  could 
pass  at  one-half  of  the  cost  of  a sheet  of  paper 
of  3 inches  by  2,  if  the  latter  contained  a small 
scrap  of  paper.  The  enclosures  were  dis- 
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covered  in  the  ‘dark  rooms’  of  the  Post  Office, 
by  the  letters  being  held  up  before  a powerful 
artificial  light.  Section  xix.  enacts,  “ That  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  provide  proper  and  suffi- 
cient dies  or  other  implements  for  expressing 
and  denoting  rates  or  duties  of  one  penny 
and  twopence  on  rates  or  duties  of  any  other 
value  or  amount,  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
for  the  purposes  herein  mentioned ; and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  and  Taxes  to  use  for  the  like  pur- 
poses any  dies,  plates,  or  other  implements 
which  have  been  provided,  made  or  used 
under,  or  in  pursuance  of,  the  said  recited 
Act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament ; and 
all  stamps  and  impressions  which  have  been 
or  shall  be  made  or  impressed  by  or  from  any 
such  last-mentioned  dies,  plates,  or  other 
implements,  shall  be  valid  and  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

Licences  were  granted  all  over  the  country 
for  the  sale  of  stamps  to  the  public ; and 
where  a letter  was  not  prepaid,  or  posted 
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without  a stamp,  the  statute  required  the 
receiver  to  be  charged  on  such  letter  or 
postage  double  the  amount  to  which  such 
letter  would  otherwise  be  liable  under  the 
Act.  This  enactment,  no  doubt,  largely 
assisted  in  dissipating  the  then  ordinary 
practice  of  not  prepaying  correspondence. 
On  letters  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight 
there  was  enacted  a graduated  scale.  But 
no  letters  could  be  transmitted  over  sixteen 
ounces  in  weight,  excepting  petitions  to 
Parliament,  etc.  If  letters  were  insuffi- 
ciently paid  they  were  subject  to  double 
postage,  the  difference  being  between  the 
value  of  the  stamp  or  stamps  affixed,  and 
the  postage  to  which  such  letters  would  be 
liable  if  fully  prepaid. 

In  1840  newspapers  could  be  transmitted 
by  post  from  one  town  to  another  within 
the  United  Kingdom  free  of  charge,  but  by 
the  post  of  a post-town  addressed  to  a 
person  within  its  district  one  penny  was 
charged.  At  that  time  there  was  a Id. 
newspaper  tax  which  practically  did  duty 
for  postage. 
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On  Tuesday  27tli  August  1839,  on  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen  in 
person,  Her  Majesty,  in  the  address  to  the 
Commons,  referred  to  the  ‘Penny  Postage 
Act  ’ in  the  following  terms  : — “ It  has  been 
with  satisfaction  that  I have  given  my  con- 
sent to  a reduction  of  the  Postage  Duties. 
I trust  that  the  Act  which  has  passed  on 
this  subject  will  be  a relief  and  encourage- 
ment to  trade,  and  that,  by  facilitating 
intercourse  and  correspondence,  it  will  be 
productive  of  much  social  advantage  and 
improvement.  I have  given  directions  that 
the  preliminary  steps  should  be  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  intention  of  Parliament 
as  soon  as  the  inquiries  and  arrangements 
required  for  this  purpose  shall  have  been 
completed.” 

The  10th  January  1840  was  a day  of  ex- 
pectancy. Fifty  years  later  it  was  held  as 
a red-letter  day  officially.  The  scene  in 
1840  at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  (when  there 
was  a rush  to  assist  in  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system)  is  graphically  described 
by  The  Westminster  Review : — “ A night 
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or  two  after  the  change  to  a penny  we  our- 
selves witnessed  the  scene  at  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand.  The  Great  Hall  was  nearly 
filled  with  spectators  marshalled  in  a line 
by  the  police  to  watch  the  crowds  press- 
ing, scuffling,  and  fighting  to  get  first  to 
the  window.  The  superintending  president 
of  the  Inland  Office,  with  praiseworthy  zeal, 
was  in  all  quarters  directing  the  energy 
of  his  officers  where  the  pressure  was  great- 
est. Formerly  one  window  sufficed  to 
receive  letters — on  this  evening  six  windows 
with  two  receivers  at  each  were  bombarded 
by  applicants.  As  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour 
approached,  and  the  crowd  still  thickened, 
a seventh  window  was  opened,  and,  that 
none  might  be  turned  away,  Mr.  Bokenham 
made  another  opening  and  took  in  money 
and  letters  himself.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Post  Office,  not  a single  person  lost  the 
time ; and  we  learn  that  on  this  evening- 
up  wards  of  3000  letters  had  been  posted  at 
St.  Martin’s-le- Grand  between  five  and  six. 
A witness  present  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Penny  Post  described  to  us  a similar  scene. 
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When  the  window  closed,  the  mob,  delighted 
at  the  energy  displayed  by  the  officers,  gave 
one  cheer  for  the  Post  Office  and  another  for 
Rowland  Hill.” 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  railway  system 
soon  led  Parliament  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  terms  with  the  company 
of  proprietors  of  railways  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails.  Early  in  1838  a 
bill  was  passed.  The  Act  1 and  2 Viet, 
cap.  98  gave  power  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  require  railway  companies  to 
convey  the  mails  either  in  special  carriages  or 
in  mail-coaches  to  be  carried  by  the  railway. 
The  Royal  Arms  were  to  be  emblazoned  in 
lieu  of  name  of  railway  company,  or  owner, 
or  number,  on  the  carriages  provided  for  the 
service  of  the  Post  Office.  In  the  best  days 
of  the  old  mail-coach,  letters  which  occupied 
at  least  a couple  of  days  in  transmission  now 
arrive  in  a single  night.  From  London  to 
Edinburgh  the  mails  are  conveyed  within 
nine  hours ; formerly  they  occupied  a space 
of  fifty  hours.  Indeed  it  is  now  possible 
for  a London  letter  to  be  answered  by  a 
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correspondent  in  Edinburgh  on  the  same 
day  as  that  on  which  it  is  written. 

From  Carlisle  to  Edinburgh  a train  is  driven 
at  a speed  of  50  miles  an  hour.  But  this 
does  not  represent  the  utmost  speed  which 
is  attained  on  the  railway.  On  the  Great 
Northern  line — from  Grantham  to  Doncaster 
— the  locomotive  is  driven  at  an  average 
velocity  of  over  54  miles  an  hour,  the  time 
occupied  in  traversing  the  50-|  miles  being 
56  minutes. 

By  the  extension  of  travelling  Post  Offices 
the  facilities  afforded  the  commercial  world 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  letters  being 
assorted  in  the  Royal  Mail  carriages  while 
the  train  is  in  motion,  during  the  journey, 
obviates  a material  amount  of  work,  which 
had  previously  to  be  done  on  the  arrival  of 
the  mails.  On  the  Clyde  the  Royal  Mail 
Steamer  Golumba  has  a Post  Office  replete 
with  all  accessories.  The  sorting  duty  was 
commenced  on  1st  July  1879.  As  many  as 
17,000  letters,  and  over  200  telegrams, 
have  been  reported  as  passing  through  this 
floating  Post  Office  in  a single  week.  In 
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officialdom  the  steamer  is  called  the  Ardrish- 
aig  packet. 

As  showing  the  further  development  of 
the  postal  service,  the  two  following  examples 
may  be  cited  : — 

The  mails  to  the  United  States,  which 
formerly  occupied  several  weeks  by  sailing 
vessels  or  gun-brigs,  are  now  delivered  with- 
in a week  or  ten  days  by  the  swift  steamers 
of  to-day. 

The  German  Government  has  established 
military  pigeon  posts  in  the  empire’s  fortress 
towns.  By  this  means  communications  with 
such  towns  as  Cologne,  Metz,  and  Strasburg 
can  he  kept  up. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dilate  on  the 
extraordinary  benefits  which  have  accrued 
from  the  pigeon-post  service  of  the  evening 
newspapers.  The  enterprise  has  reached 
the  acme  of  success,  and  in  some  respects 
it  beats  the  record  of  the  telegraph ; for 
reports  of  regattas,  football  and  cricket 
matches,  naval  and  military  manoeuvres, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  each  despatched  direct  to  the 
newspaper  offices  from  the  field  of  action, 
where  the  telegraph  has  no  domicile. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PENNY  ADHESIVE  STAMP,  ETC. 

After  the  Treasury  was  unable  to  fix 
upon  any  particular  design  for  the  proposed 
Penny  Adhesive  Postage- Stamp,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Henry  Cole  applied  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  to  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Petch, 
engravers  and  printers,  London.  This  firm 
had  not  hitherto  sent  in  any  proposals  to  the 
Treasury,  through  some  overlook.  Subse- 
quently the  firm  submitted  proposals  and 
specimens  of  their  designs  which  ultimately 
were  accepted.  The  great  difficulty  they 
had  to  contend  with  was  the  reproduction  of 
perfect  impressions  of  the  original,  and  the 
production  of  an  almost  unlimited  quantity 
of  stamps.  But  the  firm  was  equal  to  the 
demand.  A process  was  known  and  in  use 
by  them,  whereby  any  number  of  plates 
identical  in  every  respect  with  the  original 
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engraved  steel  plate  could  be  produced,  and 
perfect  impressions  obtained  therefrom.1 

Messrs.  Bacon  and  Petch’s  contract  with 
the  Government  was  duly  implemented,  and 
subsequent  to  April  1840  they  delivered  to 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  the  stamps 
already  gummed  within  the  year  of  contract. 
The  Government  supplied  the  paper,  and 


1 According  to  Messrs.  Philbrick  and  Westoby’s  interesting 
work  (page  53)  on  The  Postage  and  Telegraph  Stamps  of  Great 
Britain , published  by  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  and  Riv- 
ington,  London,  “the  original  die  was  the  handiwork  of  the 
engraver,  -who  engraved  the  proposed  design  in  intaglio  on  a flat 
plate  or  block  of  softened  steel,  which,  when  completed,  was 
carefully  hardened,  and  constituted  what  was  technically  termed 
the  ‘matrix,* or  mother  die.  By  means  of  powerful  pressure, 
applied  by  a compound  lever,  impressions  of  this  matrix  were 
taken  on  a ‘ roller’  of  softened  steel,  which  evidently  were  cameo 
impressions  of  the  original  die.  This  roller,  after  having  been 
hardened,  was  employed  to  transfer  an  impression  from  its  face 
on  to  a plate  of  softened  steel,  and,  by  repeated  operations, 
produced  as  many  rows  of  impressions  as  were  required  to  com- 
pose the  sheet  of  stamps,  each  of  which  impressions  was  an 
exact  facsimile  of  the  original  die.  The  bur  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  roller  was  then  removed  ; the  letters  in  the  angles  were 
inserted  with  steel  punches,  the  legends  on  the  margins  of  the 
plate  were  added,  and  the  plate  number,  as  also  the  official 
number  of  the  plate,  were  filled  in.  After  being  hardened,  the 
plate  was  fit  for  use  ; but  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  in  all 
details,  plate-proof  impressions  were  taken  off  in  black  ink  on 
ordinary  paper  before  any  stamps  were  actually  printed  from  it. 
These  having  been  duly  verified  were  destroyed  by  the  inspect- 
ing officer,  always  present  on  behalf  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department.” 
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the  price  paid  was  sevenpence  halfpenny  per 
thousand  copies.  We  here  show  a facsimile 
of  the  original  sketch  for  the 
postage-stamp. 

The  head  of  Queen  Victoria 
on  the  penny  embossed  stamp 
was  copied  from  Wyon’s  medal, 
which  was  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  Queen’s  visit  to  the  city  of  London  in 
November  1837.  The  portrait  on  the  ad- 
hesive stamp  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles 
Heath.  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Petch  engraved 
by  machinery  the  reticulated  background 
and  the  ornamental  work  of  the  sides.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Heath  was  six  weeks  in 
engraving  the  head  on  the  die. 

The  black  penny  stamp  had  ornaments  in 
the  upper  angles  and  a letter  in  each  lower 
angle.  A similar  stamp  was  prepared  for 
official  use,  but,  instead  of  the  ornaments  in 
the  upper  corners,  the  left-hand  corner  con- 
tained the  letter  V,  and  the  right-hand 
corner  the  letter  It,  in  Homan  capitals. 
This  stamp,  ordinarily  known  as  the  V.B.,  was 
intended  to  frank  Governmental  correspon- 
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dence,  but  never  put  in  circulation,  although 
some  sheets  of  the  stamps  were  printed. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  essays.  The  first 
penny  stamp  has  always  been  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  line  engraving,  as  also  the 
twopenny  issued  in  May  1840. 

On  the  margin  of  the  sheets  was  printed 
the  legend — “ Price  Id.  per  label ; Is.  per  row 
of  12,  £1  per  sheet.  Place  the  label  above 
the  address  and  towards  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  letter.  In  wetting  the  back  be 
careful  not  to  remove  the  cement.”  The 
sheets  consisted  of  240  stamps.  There  were 
20  rows  with  12  stamps  in  each  row  ; there- 
fore the  sheet  represented  the  value  of 
£1  sterling.  The  first  row  in  the  sheet 
of  the  penny  stamps  was  lettered  A A.  AB. 
AC.  etc.,  to  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet ; 
the  second  row  was  lettered  BA.  BB.  BC. 
BD.  etc.,  up  to  the  twelfth  letter,  the  third 
row  CA.  CB.  CC.  etc. , to  the  twelfth  letter, 
the  fourth  DA.  DB.  DC.  etc.,  to  DL.,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  twentieth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  which  exhausted  the  sheet.  These 
letters  rendered  it  practically  impossible  for 
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any  one  to  forge  and  dispose  of  any  large 
number  of  separate  stamps  produced  from 
any  single  die,  as  the  fact  of  all  such  stamps 
bearing  the  same  letters  at  the  corners  would 
soon  attract  attention.  Sheets  of  these 
stamps  can  be  reconstructed  by  arranging 
the  letters  as  indicated,  the  first  letter  re- 
presenting the  initial  of  the  vertical  row,  and 
the  second  the  place  where  the  stamp  should 
be  placed  in  the  horizontal  line. 

Within  forty  years  of  the  introduction 
of  the  penny  stamp  over  twenty  thousand 
millions  have  been  issued  to  the  public. 
Of  twopenny  stamps  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  millions  and  a half  during  the 
same  period.  The  current  penny  stamps 
are  now  made  by  the  typographic  process. 
All  the  printing  plates  are  made  from  one 
principal  die.  The  lines  in  the  stamp 
appear  in  colour,  so  that  they  are  in 
relief  on  the  plate,  whilst  in  the  line  en- 
graving the  lines  are  cut  in  intaglio  on  the 
plate.  The  penny  red  stamp  imperforated 
was  changed  to  that  colour  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  The  colour 
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was  destructible,  so  that  the  attempted 
removal  of  a post-mark  was  nigh  to  im- 
possible without  effacing  the  postage-stamp. 
It  has  been  printed  in  at  least  half  a dozen 
shades.  It  is  to  be  found  in  red- brown,  brick - 
red,  orange-red,  red,  lake,  and  rose.  There  is 
an  imperforated  red  penny  with  letters  in 
the  four  angles,  which  is  a great  rarity.  It 
is  called  ‘ the  Cardiff  penny.’  It  seems  that 
after  these  stamps  were  gummed,  some  of  the 
sheets  had,  by  the  merest  accident,  escaped 
perforation.  They  were  sent  with  others  to 
the  Cardiff  Post  Office  in  1873,  where  they 
were  on  sale  a few  days  before  being  recalled. 
Very  few  were  circulated  altogether. 

‘ The  Mulready,’  as  it  is  called,  was 
issued  simultaneously  with  the  penny  black 
adhesive  stamp  on  6th  May  1840.  It  was 
designed  by  William  Mulready,  Royal  Aca- 
demician. It  was  approved  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  from  the  very  many  designs 
submitted  to  them.  The  design  was  en- 
graved by  Mr.  John  Thompson,  an  eminent 
engraver  in  wood,  and  thereafter  stereo 
plates  were  constructed.  At  the  bottom  ol' 
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the  frame,  in  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  block,  a space  could  either  he  filled 
by  the  lettering,  “ Postage  One  Penny,” 
in  fancy  capital  type,  or  “ Postage  Two- 
pence,” in  slanting  left  to  right  capitals. 
The  plate  therefore  was  used  for  printing 
both  values. 

The  paper  on  which  these  stamps  are 
printed  is  generally  known  as  ‘Dickinson.’ 
Mr.  John  Dickinson  manufactured  a special 
paper  at  the  Nash  Mills  for  the  Govern- 
ment, which  included  silk  fibres  woven  in 
the  pulp.  Three  red  and  two  blue  silk 
threads  run  parallel  across  the  Mulready 
cover,  the  two  ‘ silks  ’ appearing  under  the 
design,  but  the  fibres  are  to  be  found  trans- 
posed. The  engraver’s  and  printer’s  proofs 
of  ‘ the  Mulready,’  taken  from  the  wood,  are 
very  scarce.  The  design  has  been  widely 
caricatured,  Leech  being  among  the  cari- 
caturists. 

The  Mulready  envelopes  and  covers  (the 
whole  design  was  the  stamp)  were  sold  above 
their  facial  values,  and  to  this  cause,  and  the 
design  generally,  may  be  ascribed  what  has 
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been  termed  their  unpopularity.  Ordinary 
penny  black  adhesive  stamps,  or  labels,  as  they 
were  officially  designated,  could  be  bought 
concurrently  for  one  penny  each ; but  one 
penny  covers  (black)  were  one  penny  farthing 
each.  Penny  envelopes  were  sold  at  the 


stamp  distributors’  and  at  the  stamp  offices 
at  £1,  Is.  9d.  per  240.  The  twopenny 
envelopes  (printed  in  blue)  were  sold  at 
£1,  Is.  Id.,  and  the  covers  at  £1,  Is.  4d.  per 
120.  The  inland  postage  was  one  penny  not 
exceeding  half  an  ounce,  and  twopence  for 
one  ounce.  For  overweight  the  instructions 
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in  1840  were: — “For  weights  exceeding 
one  ounce  use  the  proper  number  of  labels 
either  above  or  in  combination  with  the 
stamps  of  the  covers  or  envelopes.”  The 
Post  Office  instructions  were  very  clear  in 
regard  to  the  affixing  of  the  stamps : — 
“ Whatever  kind  of  stamp  may  he  used,  it 
may  invariably  stand  above  the  address 
and  towards  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
letter.” 

The  Mulready  envelope  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cover  in  so  far  that, 
while  the  design  is  similar,  the  shape  of 
the  paper  before  folding  is  totally  different. 
The  former  is  lozenge-shaped,  the  latter 
an  oblong  rectangle,  and  contains  printed 
matter.  The  cover  was  very  convenient, 
being  a letter-sheet,  envelope,  and  stamp 
combined. 

So  soon  as  the  ordinary  penny  and  two- 
penny embossed  envelopes  were  introduced 
(1841)  ‘ the  Mulreadys  ’ went  out  of  use,  and 
the  stock  was  destroyed. 

To  illustrate  the  principal  changes  of  colour 
which  the  penny  adhesive  postage-stamp  has 
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undergone  since  its  introduction  in  1840,  the 
following  blocks  are  given ; they  will  show 
at  a glance  not  only  the  changes,  but  the 
year  when  a new  penny  stamp  was  intro- 
duced : — 


The  ordinary  red  penny  stamp  of  1864, 
perforated  14,  is  classed  into  no  less  than 
151  varieties.  Each  stamp  bears  on  the  side 
margin,  on  solid  discs,  a distinct  plate 
number,  which,  when  examined  by  a magni- 
fying-glass, can  be  distinctly  seen.  The 
numbers  do  not  run  consecutively,  nor  do 


LAKE- 

VENETIAN 

RED 

RED 

1864 

1880 

LILAC 

1881 


BRICK- 

RED 

1854 
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they  begin  with  one.  The  numbers  are  71 
to  74,  76,  78  to  125,  127,  and  129  to  225. 
Some  people  may  be  inclined  to  hold  that 
life  is  too  short  to  pick  out  such  numbers 
from  a million  postage- stamps,  but  it  has 
been  done  over  and  over  again.  All  the 
plates  were  numbered  from  1 to  225  ; but  it 
appears  that  the  foregoing  were  the  only 
plates  from  which  stamps  were  printed  and 
issued  to  the  public. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  good  old  red  penny 
stamp  has,  throughout  its  varied  career,  done 
duty  for  thirty-nine  years,  the  ‘ parent- 
stamp  ’ having  survived  but  one  year.  The 
red  penny  was  first  issued  imperforated ; it 
was  then  experimentally  rouletted,  first 
roughly,  then  regularly  by  means  of  one  of 
Archer’s  machines  : specimens  are  scarce,  and 
somewhat  valuable.  Later  it  was  perforated 
with  fifteen  oval  holes.  In  1854  the  penny 
stamps  were  regularly  perforated  for  the 
first  time  at  the  gauge  of  16.  In  1855  the 
stamp  was  perforated  14  and  16.  There 
was  also  a resuscitation  of  both  stamps,  the 
die  being  recut  and  the  lines  reappearing 
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clearer.  In  1855-56  the  watermark  was 
changed  from  a small  to  a large  crown.  The 
next  issue  was  in  1864,  and  here  a change 
took  place  in  the  design.  Instead  of  the 
upper  angles  having  crosses  pattee,  letters 
were  inserted.  In  this  series  the  plate  num- 
bers began.  There  was  no  further  change 
until  the  style  of  printing  known  as  typo- 
graphic process  was  used  by  Messrs.  De  la 
Rue  and  Co.  in  the  production,  in  1880,  of  the 
venetian-red  penny  adhesive  stamp  of  a new 
design.  Previously  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bacon, 
and  Petch,  London,  now  Perkins,  Bacon, 
and  Co.  (Limited),  had  the  contract  for  supply- 
ing all  the  penny  and  twopenny  labels.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  penny  stamps  produced 
in  the  forty  years,  if  placed  in  a line,  would 
encircle  the  globe  fifteen  times  over.  The 
latest  emission  of  the  penny  stamp  is  that  of 
the  combined  “ Postage  and  Inland  Revenue 
one  penny”  in  1881.  The  colour  chosen 
was  that  of  the  revenue  stamp,  viz.  lilac. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  type,  the  one 
issued  in  June  has  fourteen  dots  in  each 
corner  of  the  frame  ; the  other,  issued  in 
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November,  sixteen.  The  latter  is  the  com- 
moner. In  all  one  dozen  different  penny 
stamps  have  been  created  by  the  varieties 
of  perforations,  shades  of  colour,  etc.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  plate  numbered  and  imper- 
forated stamps. 

In  1871  the  inland  rate  of  postage  was 
changed  from  Id.  per  ^ oz.  to  Id.  per  oz. 

The  first  halfpenny  postage-stamp  was 
issued  in  1870  : the  £5  stamp  in  1882. 

POST-CARDS. 

A great  advance  in  the  Postal  Service 
occurred  in  October  1870  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Post-cards.  The  official  notice  was 
as  follows : — 


“ Post-cards.” 

“ Pursuant  to  an  Act  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  (33  and  34  Yict. 
c.  79),  Post-cards  have  been  prepared  for 
correspondence  by  Post  in  the  United  King- 
dom after  the  30th  of  the  present  month, 
stamped  with  the  postage  duty  of  one  half- 
penny. 
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“ These  cards  will  he  sold  without  any 
charge  beyond  the  duty.  A single  card,  or 
any  number  of  cards,  may  be  purchased  ; but 
they  will  be  sent  out  from  this  office  in 
packets  containing  twenty-four  cards,  price 
Is.,  and  in  parcels  of  twenty  packets,  price 
£1.  They  may  be  obtained  at  all  Post 
Offices,  and  from  licensed  vendors  of 
stamps. 

“ The  cards  will  be  also  supplied  when 
required  in  sheets  containing  forty-two  cards, 
and  measuring  about  29f  by  21^.  Although 
the  cards  may  thus  be  obtained  in  sheets  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  facility  for  printing 
upon  them,  each  card  must  afterwards  be 
separated  from  the  sheet,  as  no  combina- 
tion of  cards  can  pass  through  the  Post 
Office. 

“ Such  sheets  will  be  issued  only  in  half- 
reams, containing  240  sheets  (10,080  cards), 
duty  £21,  and  will  be  supplied  to  the  public 
at  the  Inland  Revenue  Offices  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  at  the  offices 
of  the  distributors  and  subdistributors  of 
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stamps  in  the  country.  A discount  of 
4s.  per  half-ream  will  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chasers. 

“ When  a supply  of  cards  in  sheets  is  re- 
quired elsewhere  than  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin,  application  in  writing  must  be 
made  to  the  warehouse-keeper  at  this  office, 
or  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  in  Edinburgh 
or  Dublin,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  applica- 
tion must  specify  the  quantity  required,  and 
the  town  or  place  having  a stamp  office  to 
which  it  is  desired  that  the  consignment 
should  be  made. 

“The  applicants  will  have  notice  when 
they  are  to  call  at  the  stamp  office  and  pay 
the  duty. 

“ Post-cards  cannot  be  used  before  the  1st 
October. 

“ Those  made  up  in  packets  will  not  be 
sold  before  that  date ; but  cards  in  sheets 
will  be  supplied  by  this  office  on  and  after 
26th  instant,  to  enable  the  public  to  print 
on  them  preparatory  to  their  use  next  month. 

“It  is  desirable  that  persons  requiring 
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cards  in  sheets  should  make  early  applica- 
tions for  them. 

“ By  Order  of  the  Board. 

[Signed)  T.  Sargent,  Secretary. 

Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House, 

9 th  September  1870.” 

During  the  first  year  of  issue  the  estimated 
number  of  cards  which  passed  through  the 
British  offices  was  76  millions.  Last  year, 
ended  31st  March  1890,  the  number  is  given 
as  about  217  millions,  which  at  once  shows 
with  what  favour  the  post-card  is  held  by 
the  public,  who  have,  since  1872,  been 
required  to  pay  more  than  the  originally- 
fixed  price  of  a halfpenny  each. 

A new  contract  was  entered  into  with 
Messrs.  De  la  Hue  and  Co.  from  1st  January 
1889  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the  Post 
Office.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the 
public  reap  the  benefit — ten  stout  cards  are 
charged  sixpence,  instead  of  twelve  cards 
costing  eightpence  as  formerly.  The  thin 
cards  are  also  reduced  in  price — ten  for 
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fivepence  halfpenny  instead  of  twelve  for 
sevenpence. 

Why  the  Post  Office  should  assume  the 
position  of  stationers  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, even  now,  after  the  experience  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  But  so  it  is.  The  price  of 
a halfpenny  post-card,  and  the  non-privilege 
of  franking  an  ordinary  card  by  means  of  a 
halfpenny  stamp,  are  among  the  vagaries 
of  the  first  order,  even  if  we  admit  the  ob- 
jections raised  in  1871  of  loss  of  trade  to 
stationers  by  the  post-card  being  sold  at  a 
halfpenny. 

The  penny  foreign  post-card  was  issued 
on  1st  April  1879,  when  the  “Universal 
Postal  Union  ” came  into  operation,  in 
terms  of  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1878.  These  cards  very  rightly 
are  no  dearer  to  buy  than  their  expressed 
facial  value.  On  1st  July  1875,  however,  the 
first  post-card  for  correspondence  to  the 
countries  within  the  “ General  Postal 
Union”  was  issued.  It  was  of  the  facial 
value  of  one  penny  farthing — half  the  rate 
of  the  letter  postage  (2^cL).  It  became 
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obsolete  by  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
card  already  referred  to. 

The  one  penny  newspaper-band,  printed 
in  brown  on  buff,  with  bead  to  the  left  in 
an  oval,  was  issued  in  1878. 

Fifty  years  ago  one  would  hardly  have 
dreamt  of  post-cards,  far  less  that  they  and 
postage-stamps  would  be  served  to  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  automatic 
machines.  But  in  the  Times  of  October  20, 
1890,  we  read : — 

“The  Works  Committee  of  the  Paddington  Vestry  recom- 
mend that  the  application  of  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Co.  to  place 
automatic  machines  for  the  supply  of  postage-stamps  and 
post-cards  against  pillar  and  wall  letter-boxes,  post-offices,  etc., 
throughout  the  parish,  be  granted  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
vestry.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 


THE  CHALMERS  CLAIM. 

The  paper  war,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  years  past  owing  to  a claim 
made  by  Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers  of  the  prior- 
ity of  the  invention  or  proposed  employ- 
ment of  adhesive  postage-stamps  by  his 
father,  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  bookseller 
and  printer,  Dundee,  who  died  26th  August 
1853,  amounts  almost  to  a regret.  Mr. 
Pearson  Hill,  valiantly,  like  Justice  with 
sword  and  scales  in  hands,  defends  his 
father’s  rights. 

It  was  shortly  after  1879  (the  year  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  demise)  that  Mr.  Patrick 
Chalmers  first  claimed  for  his  father  priority 
in  the  suggestion  of  adhesive  stamps  for  the 
prepayment  of  letters.  The  following  seem 
to  be  the  admitted  facts  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
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Post  Office  Inquiry  Commission  on  13th 
February  1837,  suggested,  amongst  other 
things,  the  use  of  adhesive  postage-stamps, 
this  being  the  earliest  record  yet  produced 
of  such  a proposal.  Two  and  a half  years 
later,  on  1st  October  1839,  Mr.  James 
Chalmers  himself  wrote  to  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill 

“ I beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
successful  result  of  your  labours,  and  on 
the  appointment  which  you  have  received 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  your  ad- 
mirable plan,  convinced  as  I am  that  it 
cannot  be  in  better  hands,  nor  in  those  of 
one  having  a higher  claim  to  it.”  Therewith 
he  enclosed  a printed  description  of  his 
suggestion  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  sent  in  the  day  before,  and 
specimens  of  his  adhesive  “ slips,”  adding  : — 

“ If  slips  are  to  be  used,  I flatter  myself 
that  I have  a claim  to  priority  in  the 
suggestion,  it  being  now  nearly  two  years 
since  I first  made  it  public,  and  submitted 
it  in  a communication  to  Mr.  Wallace,  M.P.” 
“Nearly  two  years”  before  October  1839 
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marks  the  time  as  the  latter  part  of 
1837,  say  November  1837 — “nearly  two 
years  ” obviously  meaning  less  than  two 
years ; and  this  is  again  confirmed  by  Mr. 
James  Chalmers  himself  (who  in  1839  must 
have  known  more  about  the  date  of  his 
own  suggestion  or  production  than  his  son 
or  any  one  else  could  possibly  do  fifty  years 
after),  for  in  May  1840  he  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  another  printed  document 
dated  8th  February  1838.  In  it  he  says  : — 
“ Specimens  of  gummed  or  ‘ adhesive  ’ pieces 
of  paper  were  affixed  to  the  original  copies 
of  this  article,  which  was  first  published  in 
November  1837.”  First,  it  appears,  was 
put  in  italics  by  Mr.  James  Chalmers. 
Thus,  while  Mr.  James  Chalmers  made  his 
suggestion  public  in  November  1837,  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill’s  was  known  on  13th  Feb- 
ruary 1837,  or  nine  months  sooner, — time 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  stamps  by 
any  person.  Mr.  Chalmers  was,  however, 
unaware  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Hill  before  the  Commission  in  1837  as 
to  the  use  of  postage-stamps ; and,  on 
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it  being  pointed  out  to  him,  in  1840,  he 
candidly  withdrew  his  claim  to  priority 
and  expressed  his  regret  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Hill. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Mr.  Chalmers 
withdraw  his  claim  to  the  priority  of  the 
invention  of  the  adhesive  postage-stamp,  if 
he  held  the  opinion  that  he  was  its  origin- 
ator? Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers  would  make 
every  one  believe  that  he  did  hold  that 
opinion. 

But  Mr.  P.  Chalmers  now  claims  for  his 
father  that  in  1834  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  adhesive  stamps  and  followed  up  the 
same  by  printing  experimental  stamps  in 
the  month  of  August  of  that  year  in  his  own 
printing-office.  To  support  this  statement, 
however,  there  is  no  sworn  evidence,  nor,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  a single  contempo- 
rary document  forthcoming  to  convince  even 
the  most  credulous.  True  it  is  that  three  old 
persons  formerly  employed  by  Mr.  James 
Chalmers,  viz.  Messrs.  Whitelaw,  Prain,  and 
Maxwell,  have  recently  written  their  recol- 
lections of  fifty-six  years  ago  in  support  of 
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his  claim.1  Messrs.  Whitelaw  and  P rain’s 
evidence,  however,  must  be  dismissed,  as  the 
facts  mentioned  by  the  first  go  to  disprove 
the  claim  rather  than  to  support  it ; while  the 
second,  who  appears  to  have  originated  the 
1834  date,  now  admits  he  may  have  been 
mistaken.  The  third  witness,  Mr.  Maxwell, 
however,  in  his  letter  to  Major  Evans, 
says,  inter  alia : — “ A native  of  Dundee, 
after  leaving  school  in  1832  I went  to  work 
in  Mr.  Chalmers’s  printing-office,  being  then 
thirteen  years  of  age ; I remained  there 
fully  two  years,  leaving  at  the  end  of  October 
1834.”  In  a second  letter  he  remarks: — 
“ I remained  in  Dundee  until  the  beginning 
of  1845.  After  leaving  Mr.  Chalmers’s  em- 
ploy I occasionally  met  him,  when  he  would 
frankly  inquire  how  I was  getting  on ; but 
I knew  nothing  of  his  business,  and  I was 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  his  printing-office.” 
He  further  says  : — “ I say  most  distinctly 
that  the  stamps  to  which  I allude  were 
printed  in  the  office  before  I left  it.” 

1 See  Major  E.  B.  Evans's  article  on  Chalmers-Hill  question 
in  April  number  of  The  Stamp  Advertiser  now  The  Monthly 
Journal , published  by  Stanley  Gibbons  (Limited),  8 Gower 
Street,  London,  W.C. 
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From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Maxwell,  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and 
fifteen,  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Chalmers, 
and  that  for  about  eleven  years  after  leav- 
ing Mr.  Chalmers’s  employment  he  was  still 
living  in  Dundee,  and  thus  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  knowing  all  about  his  1837 
essays.  Few  people  at  the  age  of  seventy 
could  fix  by  mere  memory  the  date  of  an  oc- 
currence which  happened  so  many  years  ago, 
especially  when,  as  Mr.  Maxwell  admits,  the 
occurrence  made  so  little  impression  upon  him 
at  the  time  that  he  cannot  now  even  say  what 
the  stamps  were  like.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  any  suggestion  for  postage-stamps 
in  1834  would  have  been  useless,  for  at  that 
time  letters  were  habitually  sent  unpaid,  it 
being  then  considered  a breach  of  etiquette 
to  prepay  a letter,  just  as  it  would  now  be 
quite  contrary  to  usage  to  enclose  (unless 
to  a person  of  inferior  rank)  a postage-stamp 
to  prepay  a reply  to  an  ordinary  letter. 

Mr.  Maxwell  does  not  produce  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  support  of  his  supposed 
recollections.  His  belief  that  Mr.  James 
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Chalmers  made  the  stamps  in  1834 — no 
doubt  given  in  all  honesty — is  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  all  the  known  facts  of  the  case, 
and  with  what  upon  such  a point  ought  to 
be  conclusive  evidence,  the  written  statement 
of  Mr.  James  Chalmers  himself.  But  the 
whole  discrepancy  at  once  disappears  if  what 
is  highly  probable  be  the  case,  viz.  that  the 
stamps  he  remembers  were  in  fact  those  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  James  Chalmers  in  1837-38, 
and  that  when  writing  some  fifty  years  after 
the  event,  he,  trusting  to  his  unaided  recol- 
lection, confuses  something  which  happened 
when  he  was  in  Mr.  James  Chalmers’s  service 
in  1834  with  the  something  else  that  really 
occurred  three  or  four  years  afterwards.  It 
is  clear  that  Mr.  James  Chalmers’s  written 
testimony  and  Mr.  Maxwell’s  recollections 
cannot  both  be  right,  and  few  persons  would 
prefer  the  latter  to  the  former,  especially  when 
the  contradiction  can  be  so  easily  explained. 

Mr.  Chalmers  submitted  his  final  sugges- 
tions to  the  Treasury  in  response  to  the 
Treasury  Circular  of  the  23d  of  August  1839. 
That  circular  was  sent  out  inviting  designs 
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and  suggestions  for  adhesive  and  other  kinds 
of  postage-stamps.  Out  of  the  large  number 
of  propositions  received — about  2600 — there 
were  49  which  related  to  adhesive  postage- 
stamps.  Of  these  two  classes  were  formed. 
In  the  first  there  were  nineteen  suggestions 
containing  some  points  worthy  of  considera- 
tion ; in  the  second  there  were  thirty  which 
were  pronounced  to  be  useless,  and  Mr. 
James  Chalmers’s  suggestions  were  amongst 
the  thirty. 

Mr.  James  Chalmers  seems  to  have  been 
an  unpretending  man  of  sterling  worth,  and 
imbued  with  qualities  which  many  a man 
might  envy.  As  an  ardent  postal  reformer  he 
strove  hard  to  fulfil  his  aims  ; but  as  the  first 
inventor  of  the  adhesive  penny  stamp  for 
carrying  out  Rowland  Hill’s  postage  scheme, 
the  evidence,  to  say  the  least,  is  unfavourable 
to  him.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
Duchesse  de  Longueville,  in  1653,  invented 
the  first  frank  envelope  or  sheet  adopted 
tentatively  by  the  Parisians  of  the  period. 
And,  as  already  referred  to,  other  stamps, 
such  as  the  excise  adhesive  stamp  for  col- 
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lection  of  revenue  of  patent  medicines  issued 
in  1802,1  were  in  existence  years  before  even 
the  mythical  1834  stamp.  That  railway 
tickets  were  not  invented  before  the  exist- 
ence of  railway  communication  is  a fact  no 
one  would  dispute ; how,  therefore,  could 
adhesive  postage-stamps  have  been  thought 
of  before  a postal  scheme,  which  admitted  of 
their  employment,  had  been  adopted  ? 

It  may  be  useful  to  say  a few  words  as  to 
the  mythical  1834  stamps.  No  stamps  bear- 
ing such  a date  have  ever  been  produced — 
while  the  very  wording  of  the  stamps  said  to 
have  been  printed  in  1834,  viz.  “general 
postage  not  exceeding  one  ounce  2d.,”  or 
“ general  postage  not  exceeding  a half-ounce 
Id.,”  agrees  entirely  with  the  new  rates  of 
postage  advocated  by  Sir  It.  Hill  in  1837, 
and  is  word  for  word  identical  with  James 
Chalmers’s  essaysof  1838-39.  Indeed,  in  1834 
no  such  rates  of  postage  were  in  existence 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no 
proposal  for  establishing  them  had  been 

1 Previously  the  duty  was  impressed  upon  covers  and 
wrappers  provided  by  the  vendors  themselves. 
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heard  of.  For  what  purpose  therefore  could 
such  stamps  have  been  employed  ? 

The  lowest  “general  postage”  (i.e.  the 
postage  between  post-towns  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  apart)  was  4d.  in  1834,  but 
one  could  not  even  send  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  at  that  rate  if  the  letter  contained  any 
enclosure  ; in  other  words,  below  the  ounce, 
the  “ general  postage,”  single,  double,  or 
triple,  was  wholly  independent  of  weight. 
In  the  provincial  local  posts  the  lowest  rate 
was  one  penny,  but  the  weight  allowed  was 
not  merely  a half-ounce,  but  four  ounces. 

In  the  London  district  the  local  rates 
were  2d.  or  3d.,  but  there  again  the  weight 
allowed  for  a single  rate  of  postage  was 
four  ounces. 

Even  if  it  be  pretended  that  the  Chalmers 
stamps  were  for  the  prepayment  of  news- 
paper postage  in  conformity  with  Charles 
Knight’s  idea,  the  wording  of  the  stamps 
would  not  do  ; for  where  the  penny  was  pro- 
posed to  be  charged  on  newspapers  there  was 
no  limitation  as  to  weight.  Nor  would  they 
have  done  for  “ prices  current,”  for  the 
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reduction  of  rates  (never  adopted)  was  not 
proposed  till  two  years  later  (1836);  and 
moreover,  where,  as  regards  “prices  current,” 
the  half-ounce  scale  came  in,  the  charge 
proposed  was  only  one  halfpenny,  and  where 
the  penny  or  any  higher  charge  was  con- 
templated, there  was,  as  in  the  case  of 
newspapers,  to  be  no  limit  of  weight,  so 
that  the  so-called  stamp  of  1834  fails  to  suit 
any  rate  of  postage  then  in  existence. 

Mr.  James  Chalmers,  it  must  also  be 
remembered,  lived  for  thirteen  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Penny  Postage 
Stamp,  yet  he  seems  never  to  have  retracted 
his  statement  that  he  first  made  his  plan 
public  in  November  1837,  or  to  have  made 
any  claim  to  have  invented  postage-stamps 
in  1834. 

That  no  official  record  exists  to  support 
the  claim  of  priority  of  Mr.  Chalmers  to 
the  suggestion  of  adhesive  postage-stamps 
is  shown  by  the  following  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office  : — 

“ General  Post  Office, 

“ July  4:th , 1888. 

“ Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  23d  ulfc.,  I beg  to  inform 
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you,  that,  according  to  the  records  of  this  Department,  the 
use  of  adhesive  postage-stamps  was  first  suggested  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  in  his  evidence  of  13th  February  1837,  given 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Post  Office  Inquiry,  and  printed 
at  page  33  of  their  ninth  Report,  dated  7th  July  1837. 

“ A suggestion  respecting  the  use  of  such  stamps  was  also 
made  by  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  but,  so  far  as  the  official 
records  show,  not  earlier  than  8th  February  1838.  This 
suggestion  is  contained  in  the  Post  Circular  of  5th  April  of 
that  year. 

“(Signed)  H.  JOYCE. 

“W.  Hay,  Esq., 

Town  Clerk,  Dundee.” 

The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in 
The  Standard,  of  7th  May  1890,  also  dis- 
proves the  statement  that  Mr.  Chalmers’s 
claims  are  admitted  by  the  London  Philatelic 
Society,  the  recognised  authority  on  such 
matters  in  this  country  : — 

“The  Origin  of  Adhesive  Postage-Stamps. 

“ To  the  Editor  of 16  The  Standard .” 

“ Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  on  the  Vienna  Postage 
Stamp  Exhibition,  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  the  25th 
ult.,  you  refer  to  the  rival  claims  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  advanced  by  different  persons  to  have  been  the  first 
to  suggest  the  use  of  adhesive,  as  distinguished  from  non- 
adhesive, postage-stamps  in  carrying  out  the  great  postal 
reform  with  which  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  name  is  associated. 

“ My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  circulation,  on  the 
eve  of  the  London  Philatelic  Exhibition,  of  a leaflet,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  the  Philatelic  Society  of  London  “now 
admits  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill  did  not  originate  the  adhesive 
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postage-stamp,”  the  suggestion  of  which  is  claimed  for  Mr. 
James  Chalmers,  of  Dundee.  Permit  me  to  say  that  such 
is  entirely  and  absolutely  untrue. 

“ The  London  Society  some  years  ago  investigated  the  whole 
subject,  and  after  a long  and  careful  inquiry  and  consideration 
of  the  original  documents,  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
claims  put  forward  by  Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers,  on  behalf  of  his 
late  father,  were  “ unsubstantiated.”  Since  then  the  Society 
has  seen  no  reason  to  alter  its  views,  and  it  certainly  has  ex- 
pressed no  such  opinion,  or  made  any  such  admission,  as 
stated  in  the  leaflet. 

“ Those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  will  be  able  to  see 
at  the  Society’s  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Portland  Rooms 
in  the  present  month,  examples  of  the  actual  stamps  proposed 
by  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  and  can  then  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  the  merits  of  his  suggestions.  I may  say  that  some  fifty 
persons  sent  in  proposals  for  adhesive  labels  in  response  to  the 
Government  invitation  in  1839  ; many  of  them  recommending 
that  the  stamp  should  be  inserted  in  the  seal  of  the  letter, 
leaving  one  end  loose.  This  utterly  impracticable  plan  was 
also  that  favoured  by  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  whose  suggestions 
were  laid  aside  as  useless. 

“ But  on  the  question  of  priority  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  first  in  the  field,  for,  as  stated  in  your 
article,  he,  in  his  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Post  Office  Inquiry,  on  13th  February  1837,  proposed  the  use 
of  adhesive  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  postage-stamps  ; while 
Mr.  James  Chalmers,  both  in  his  printed  proposals  and  in  his 
original  letters,  which  are  in  my  possession,  states  that  he  first 
made  his  plan  public  in  November  1837. — I am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

“ FRED.  A.  PHILBRICK, 

President  of  the  Philatelic  Society  of  London . 

“Lamb  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C., 

“ May  1.” 


To  claim  for  Mr.  James  Chalmers  the 
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exclusive  credit  of  having,  as  it  is  pretended, 
“saved  the  penny  postage  scheme  from 
collapse”  by  his  suggestions  submitted  in 
1839,  when,  as  it  turns  out,  he  was  only  one 
of  49  individuals  who  then  sent  in  proposals 
for  adhesive  stamps,  and  his  suggestions 
were  so  impracticable  that  they  were  at  once 
put  aside  as  useless,  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  carrying  absurdity  almost  to  its  furthest 
limits. 

The  following  Memorandum  by  Rowland 
Hill,  dated  13th  June  1839,  on  the  col- 
lection of  postage  by  means  of  stamps,  will 
be  read  with  interest,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  its  date  is  two  months  earlier 
than  the  Treasury  Minute  of  23d  August 
1839  as  to  postage-stamps,  and  that,  there- 
fore, Rowland  Hill’s  scheme  for  stamps  was 
prior  to  the  plans  sent  in  by  other  people  in 
response  to  the  said  Treasury  Minute : — 

In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage 
(pp.  35-43),  it  is  shown  that  payment  in  advance,  by  means 
of  stamps,  would  be  convenient  to  the  public  ; would  simplify, 
facilitate,  and  economise,  the  operations  of  the  post-office  ; 
would  especially  expedite  the  delivery  of  letters,  without 
rendering  it  in  any  degree  less  secure  ; and  would  tend  to 
the  security  of  the  revenue,  by  preventing  the  errors  and 
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frauds,  which  cannot  be  altogether  guarded  against  under  the 
present  arrangements.  Also,  that  there  are  no  practical 
difficulties  either  in  distributing  the  stamps,  or  guarding 
against  their  forgery. 

In  this  paper  it  is  intended  to  consider  more  fully  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  the  different  kinds  of  stamps  which  public 
convenience  will  require,  to  ascertain  their  cost,  and  to  com- 
pare that  cost  with  the  expense  of  collecting  postage  by  money 
payments,  as  at  present. 

I have  been  understood  by  many  to  recommend  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  stamped  covers  ; but  a glance  at  my  evidence 
will  show  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  exclusive  use  of  covers 
would  be  objectionable  on  two  grounds  : first,  their  cost,  if 
they  were  supplied  at  the  charge  of  Government,  would  form 
a serious  and  unnecessary  subtraction  from  the  post-office 
revenue ; and,  secondly,  they  would  prevent  the  post-office 
stamp  from  being  struck  on  the  letter  itself,  which,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Moffatt  (Ev.  4342-6),  is  frequently  of  importance. 

As  stamped  covers  would  for  many  purposes  be  very  con- 
venient, and  as,  unless  exclusively  used,  they  need  not,  as  I 
shall  shortly  show,  be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  Government,  it 
will  be  important  to  allow  the  use  of  them  ; but  I am  of 
opinion  that  it  will  also  be  important  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  John  Wood,  late  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps 
(Ev.  2129),  and  allow  the  public  to  send  letter-paper  in  sheets 
to  the  stamp-office,  there  to  be  stamped  in  the  part  used  for 
the  address  ; and,  in  addition  to  this  suggestion,  in  order  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all,  to  supply  small  stamped  detached  labels 
— say  about  an  inch  square — which  stationers  and  others  may 
paste  on  sheets  of  letter-paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  or  which  may 
be  wafered  to  letters  previously  written,  or,  if  prepared  with  a 
glutinous  wash  on  the  back,  may  be  attached  without  a wafer. 

These  labels,  if  made  of  some  paper  difficult  to  imitate,1  and, 
like  the  medicine  stamps,  printed  from  complex  plates  with 

1 Whether  the  paper  to  be  employed  shall  be  Dickinson’s  or  that  of  any 
other  manufacturer,  would,  of  course,  be  best  determined  by  inviting  all 
paper-makers  to  send  in  specimens  and  tenders,  and  adopting  that  which 
appears  most  advantageous — this  would  put  all  on  a perfect  equality. 
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various  colours  in  the  same  impression,  thus  requiring  the 
combined  ingenuity  of  the  paper-maker,  the  engraver,  and  the 
printer,  would  be  secure  against  forgery.  The  cost  would  be 
a mere  trifle  (only  Id.  for  200,  even  including  the  expense  of 
distribution  through  the  post-office — see  the  subjoined  estimate, 
Appendix  A),  while  their  extreme  lightness — 1000  weighing 
only  an  ounce — would  be  such,  that  every  one  might  easily 
carry  a stock  in  his  pocket-book  ; and,  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  keeping  labels  of  various  prices,  two  of  the  penny 
labels  might  be  used  for  an  ounce  letter,  three  for  an  ounce 
and  a half,  and  so  on. 

It  had  been  objected  to  the  use  of  these  labels,  that  damp 
or  friction  might  detach  them  from  the  letters  while  in  the 
mail-bags.  This,  however,  would  be  of  no  consequence.  All 
that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  label  should  remain  attached 
until  the  letter  shall  have  received  the  stamp  of  the  post-office 
at  which  it  may  be  posted.  This  post-office  stamp  must  be 
such,  that  when  struck  across  the  label,  it  shall  extend  a little 
on  one  side,  so  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  label  from  being 
used  a second  time,  but  to  mark  the  letter  itself,  and  thus  to 
show  that  it  has  been  properly  franked,  even  though  the  label 
should  afterwards  become  detached. 

I would  recommend  that  these  labels  should  be  printed  on 
sheets,  each  containing  twenty  rows  of  twelve  in  a row  ; a row 
would  then  be  sold  for  a shilling,  and  a whole  sheet  for  £1. 

I propose  that  it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of  all  postmasters 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  keep  the  stamped  labels,  and  to 
sell  them  to  all  applicants  at  one  penny  each  ; precautionary 
measures,  which  need  not  be  stated  in  detail,  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  stock  from  being  exhausted. 

As  the  trouble  of  selling  labels  would  probably  not  exceed 
that  of  receiving  money,  under  the  present  system,  for  post- 
paid letters — for  the  labels  would  generally  be  sold  several  at 
a time — it  would  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  allow  the  post- 
master any  poundage.  It  would,  however,  be  desirable  to 
make  it  his  interest  to  extend  the  sale  of  the  labels.  I would 
therefore  recommend  that  a poundage  be  allowed  the  post- 
masters, at  least  as  high  as  that  now  allowed  distributors  and 
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sub-distributors  of  stamps  (from  1 to  3 per  cent. — Ev.  2173 — 
say  the  maximum,  or  3 per  cent,  on  all),  and  that  they  should 
be  put  under  the  same  regulations  as  to  the  examination  of 
stock,  mode  of  payment,  etc. 

Having  thus  secured  a means  by  which  any  one  may,  if  he 
think  proper,  purchase  a single  stamp,  and  thus  for  one  penny 
frank  his  letter  written  on  any  kind  of  paper  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  it  can  be  posted  (an  arrangement  which  is 
very  important  to  the  poor  man),  I conceive  the  distribution 
of  stamped  letter-paper  and  stamped  covers  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  ordinary  commercial  channels.  It  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  require  either  the  stamp  distributors  or  the  post- 
masters to  keep  letter-paper  or  covers  on  sale  ; nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  allow  so  great  a poundage  on  labels  as  to 
induce  stationers  to  keep  labels  on  sale.  There  would,  of 
course,  be  no  objection  to  permitting  the  sale  of  labels  by 
stationers,  or  of  stamped  letter-paper  and  covers  by  stamp- 
distributors  and  postmasters  ; the  terms  being,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  the  same  for  all,  and  thus  the  very  appearance  of 
a monopoly  avoided. 

With  regard  to  letter-paper  sent  to  be  stamped,  in  sheets 
(which,  of  course,  must  be  sent  in  large  quantities  at  a time), 
the  stamp- office  would  charge  the  nominal  value  of  the  stamps 
(a  penny  a sheet  for  penny  stamps,  twopence  per  sheet  for  two- 
penny stamps,  etc.).  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  allow  any 
poundage,  nor  need  the  cost  of  carriage,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  the  same  whether  the  paper  were  stamped  or  un- 
stamped, be  borne  by  the  State.  The  only  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  that  of  applying  the  stamp,  keeping  the 
necessary  accounts,  packing,  etc.,  which  Mr.  Wood  estimates 
at  Is.  per  thousand  sheets,  or  a penny  for  about  eighty.  (Ev. 
2122.) 

With  regard  to  stamped  covers,  I would  recommend  that 
they  should  be  made  of  the  same  paper  as  the  labels,  and  of 
two  sizes  ; one,  that  of  half  a sheet  of  letter-paper  ; the  other, 
such  as  would  be  required  for  making  up  into  the  little  bags 
called  envelopes.  The  latter  would  be  little  more  than  half 
Q 
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the  size  of  the  former.  They  should  be  sold  to  the  public  in 
large  quantities  only,  at  prime  cost  (say  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  for  eleven  of  the  larger,  or  twenty  of  the  smaller 
covers),  plus  the  value  of  the  stamps  ; and  the  lower  price  of 
the  smaller  covers  would  probably  enable  the  stationers  to 
make  them  up  into  envelopes,  and  sell  them  as  such,  at  the 
same  price  with  the  larger  covers,  which  latter  would  require 
no  manipulation.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stamped  letter- 
paper,  no  poundage  need  be  allowed,  nor  would  the  carriage  be 
at  the  cost  of  the  State.  With  respect  to  covers,  therefore,  the 
Government  need  be  at  no  cost  whatever. 

The  prices  to  the  consumer  of  the  stamped  letter-paper  and 
cover  would,  under  this  arrangement,  be  regulated  by  competi- 
tion, as  that  of  unstamped  letter-paper  and  covers  now  is.  In 
most  places  they  would  probably  not  exceed  l-|d.  for  a sheet 
of  common  letter-paper  and  lid.  for  a cover  or  envelope, 
postage  included.1 

It  would  be  convenient  to  the  public  in  saving  the  necessity 
for  weighing  letters,  if  the  letter-paper  were  made  of  definite 
weights,  as  1,  lj,  and  2 sheets  to  the  half-ounce,  with  an 
allowance  for  the  seal,  and  marked  accordingly ; but  this 
would,  of  course,  be  left  with  the  paper-makers  and  stationers. 

Subjoined  is  a table  drawn  out  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting, 
respectively,  the  cost  of  collecting  the  post-office  revenue  by 
means  of  stamps , and  by  means  of  money  payments  on  delivery. 
The  latter  cost  is  so  mixed  up  with  other  expenses,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  it  with  anything  like  precision,  but 
the  subjoined  estimate  (Appendix  B),  which  makes  it,  under 
the  conditions  of  a fivefold  increase  of  letters  and  uniformity  of 
rate,  the  tenth  of  a penny  per  letter,  is  certainly  not  too  high. 

1 Envelopes  are  now  sold  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  hundred,  or  less 
than  one-fifth  of  a penny  each. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  cost  of  collecting  postage  by- 
stamps,  even  at  the  higher  estimate  of  the  two,  would  be  less 
than  one-sixtieth  of  a penny  per  letter ; while  the  cost  of 
money-payments  on  delivery  would  be  at  least  one-tenth  of  a 
penny,  or  six  times  as  great. 

In  the  plan  here  submitted,  however,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  most  economical  arrangement  as  to  stamps,  rather 
than  the  most  convenient,  is  proposed.  It  would  certainly 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  stamps  if  a greater  poundage 
were  allowed  on  labels,  so  as  to  induce  stationers  to  sell  them, 
and  it  might  be  advisable  to  extend  the  poundage  to  all 

f This  includes  distribution. 

t Say  one  farthing,  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  paper  and  stamp. 

§ The  carriage  would  probably  average  about  1 per  cent. 

||  Because  the  exact  cost  of  making  the  envelopes  is  unknown.  The  profit 
would  probably  be  at  least  14  per  cent. 
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descriptions  of  stamps.  These  steps,  however,  need  not  be 
taken  in  the  first  instance.  I would  advise  the  adoption  in 
the  first  place  of  the  plan  here  laid  down — there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  increasing  and  extending  the  poundage,  if  it  be 
found  expedient  so  to  do — such  a step  would  be  pro  tanto  a 
still  further  reduction  of  postage  ; at  least  as  respects  all  who 
would  purchase  their  stamps  in  large  numbers.  And  it  is 
manifest  that  the  poundage  might  be  advanced  to  any  amount 
not  exceeding  nine  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  all  stamps, 
without  making  them  equally  expensive,  as  a mode  of  collect- 
ing postage,  with  money  payments,  as  shown  by  the  table. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  although  I strongly  recom- 
mend the  use  of  stamps,  I still  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed 
in  my  evidence,  that  as  a temporary  measure  (to  be  got  rid  of 
as  soon  as  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system  shall 
have  been  completed — say  at  the  end  of  three  or  six  months), 
an  option  must  be  allowed  the  sender  of  the  letter  to  frank  it 
by  means  of  a stamp,  or  to  leave  the  postage  to  be  collected  on 
delivery,  making  such  postage  2d.  per  half-ounce,  instead  of  a 
penny- — that  is,  double  the  price  of  stamps — in  order  to  in- 
demnify the  post-office  for  the  expensive  machinery  it  would 
be  necessary  to  retain.  BOWLAND  HILL. 

Bayswater,  l?>th  June,  1839. 

APPENDIX  (A). 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COST  OF  STAMPED  LABELS. 

Mr.  Dickinson  has  offered  to  contract  to  supply  twelve  half- 
sheets of  letter-paper  for  covers,  printed  with  a large  stamp, 
for  one  penny,  paying  half  the  paper-duty  (Ev.  2408-44). 
But  in  order  to  put  the  trade  on  a footing  of  perfect  equality, 
I would  recommend  that  the  full  duty  be  paid,  in  which  case 
eleven  half-sheets  might  be  supplied  for  one  penny. 

These  eleven  half-sheets  measure  about  730  square 
inches  ; subsequently  they  would  make  730  labels  of  one 
inch  square.  But  as  the  cost  of  printing  labels  would  be 
greater  than  that  of  printing  covers,  sheet  for  sheet,  and 
as  a glutinous  wash  would  be  required  at  the  back,  say 
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300  labels  (instead  of  730)  would  cost  a penny,  then  1000 

would  cost, 3i 

The  weight  of  1000  labels  made  of  thin  paper  would 
be  about  one  ounce,  therefore  their  distribution  through 
the  post-office  would  be  charged  2d.  ; say  the  cost  to  the 

State  would  be  one-half, 1 

Allow  for  expenses  at  the  stamp-office  in  making  up 

parcels,  keeping  the  accounts,  etc., § 

Total  cost  of  1000  labels,  including  the  distribution,  . 5 
Or,  per  letter, shr 

APPENDIX  (B). 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  COST  OF  COLLECTING  POST- 
AGE BY  MONEY  PAYMENTS  AS  AT  PRESENT. 

At  page  13  of  the  notes  to  the  Report,  the  present  d. 
average  cost  of  distributing  a chargeable  letter  is  shown 
to  be  seventy-six  hundredths  of  a penny,  of  which  cost 
of  the  transit  is  about  one-fourth,  or  nineteen  hundredths 
of  a penny,  and  the  cost  of  receipt  and  delivery  about 
three-fourths,  or  fifty-seven  hundredths  of  a penny, . . *57 

If  the  number  of  letters  were  increased  five-fold,  and  a 
uniform  rate  of  postage  established,  the  cost  of  the  receipt 
and  delivery  of  each  letter  would  undoubtedly  be  reduced, 
even  though  the  postage  were  collected  as  at  present ; 
say  the  cost  would  then  be  only  three-tenths  of  a penny,  . *3 
For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
what  portion  of  this  cost  would  result  from  the  collection 
of  the  postage  by  money-payments  as  at  present.  There 
are  no  data  for  deciding  this  with  accuracy,  but  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  keeping  the  accounts  and  of  checking  the 
payments,  and  the  delay  in  receiving  money  at  each  door, 
we  should  probably  not  over-estimate  the  portion  at  one- 
half,  or  fifteen  hundredths  of  a penny,  but  say  it  is  only 
one-third,  and  it  follows  that — 

The  cost  of  collecting  postage  by  money-payments  as  at 

present  would  be  per  letter, *1 

or  one- tenth  of  a penny. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POSTAL  ANECDOTES. 

Previous  to  Rowland  Hill’s  time,  the 
expense  of  postage  on  letters  was  very  high. 
All  sorts  of  devices  were  used  to  evade  the 
virtually  prohibitory  postal  duty.  It  has 
been  told  that  communications  were  written 
in  chemicals  on  the  unprinted  edges  of  news- 
papers, and  that  the  recipients,  on  holding 
the  newspaper  to  a fire,  were  thereby  enabled, 
by  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  heat, 
to  read  the  news  which  had  thus  surrep- 
titiously been  transmitted  to  them. 

Picking  out  and  dotting  certain  letters 
of  printed  matter  was  resorted  to,  so  that 
letters  when  taken  in  consecutive  order 
formed  words,  and  these  again  being  put 
together  constituted  a communication  from 
some  dear  friend  afar  off. 
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It  is  related  that  a London  newspaper 
addressed — 

“ Mr.  J ohn  Smith, 

Grocer,  Tea-dealer,  &c., 

No.  1 High  Street, 
Edinburgh,” 

conveyed  a concealed  meaning.  To  Mr.  John 
Smith,  however,  the  code  was  thoroughly 
understood.  It  told  him  plainly  that  on 
Tuesday  the  price  of  sugar  was  falling,  and 
that  his  remittances  had  been  duly  received ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  paper  had 
been  addressed — 

“ Mr.  J.  Smith, 

Grocer,  &c., 

High  S4- 
Edinburgh,” 

he  would  equally  have  known  that  on 
Wednesday  the  market  was  dull  and  sta- 
tionary, and  that  the  bills  he  had  sent  had 
been  dishonoured. 

The  following  was  the  system  by  which, 
as  they  subsequently  confessed,  Mr.  Smith’s 
London  correspondents  managed  to  evade 
the  exorbitant  postal  rates : — 

Six  changes  in  the  personal  address  were 
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employed  to  indicate  the  date  of  the  news 
conveyed,  thus  : — 

Mr.  Smith  meant  Monday. 

Mr.  John  Smith  „ Tuesday. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  „ Wednesday. 

J.  Smith,  Esq.  „ Thursday. 

John  Smith,  Esq.  „ Friday. 

— Smith,  Esq.  „ Saturday. 


The  despatch  of  goods  to  him  was  indi- 
cated by  the  address  “Grocer,  Tea-dealer”: 
e.g.  if  goods  were  sent  on  Wednesday,  the 
newspaper  was  addressed,  “ Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Grocer,  Tea-dealer,  1 High  Street,  Edin- 
burgh.” 

The  receipt  of  goods  was  understood  by 
the  omission  of  the  trade:  e.g.  “ John  Smith, 
Esq.,  1 High  Street,  Edinburgh,”  implied 
that  the  goods  were  received  on  Friday. 

The  events  of  the  market  were  thus  in- 
dicated : — 


Tea-dealer  (alone), 
Grocer, 

Grocer  and  tea-dealer, 
Grocer,  tea-dealer,  etc., 
Grocer,  etc.,  . 


, price  of  tea  rising, 

♦ „ tea  falling, 

„ sugar  rising, 

„ sugar  falling 

Markets  dull  and  stationary 


while  “tea-dealer,  etc.,”  “tea-dealer  and 
grocer,”  “ tea-dealer,  grocer,  etc.,”  and  other 
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variations  were  employed  to  give  other 
information. 

Pecuniary  transactions  were  thus  indi- 
cated : — 

No.  1 High  Street  meant  remittances  received, 

High  Street  „ bills  sent  for  acceptance, 

1 High  S*-  „ acceptances  received, 

High  S*-  „ bills  dishonoured, 

while  by  using  flourishes,  or  red  or  blue  ink, 
all  the  foregoing  variations  were  made  to 
give  information  on  other  matters. 

These  devices,  however,  but  slightly  di- 
minished the  daily  and  hourly  inconvenience 
which  the  high  rates  of  postage  and  the 
general  inefficiency  of  the  postal  service 
inflicted  upon  the  community,  and  for  this 
state  of  things,  so  long  as  the  Government 
were  unwilling  to  jeopardise  the  large  revenue 
they  received  from  the  Post  Office,  there 
seemed  but  little  hope  of  amelioration.1 

The  oft-told  story  of  Coleridge  is  worth 
repeating : — “ One  day,  when  I had  not  a 
shilling  I could  spare,  I was  passing  by  a 
cottage  not  far  from  Keswick  where  a letter 

1 Extract  from  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Pearson  Hill  before  the 
Balloon  Society,  London,  on  8th  January  1890. 
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carrier  was  demanding  a shilling  for  a letter 
which  the  woman  of  the  house  appeared  un- 
willing to  pay  and  at  last  declined  to  take. 
I paid  the  postage ; and  when  the  man  was 
out  of  sight  she  told  me  the  letter  was  from 
her  son  who  took  that  means  of  letting  her 
know  that  he  was  well : the  letter  was  not 
to  be  'paid  for.  It  was  then  opened  and 
found  to  he  blank.” 

There  were  few  families  in  the  wide 
middle-class  who  did  not  feel  the  cost  of 
postage  a heavy  item  in  their  expenditure; 
and  if  the  young  people  sent  letters  home 
only  once  a fortnight,  the  amount  at  the 
year’s  end  was  rather  a serious  matter. 
But  it  was  the  vast  multitude  of  the  lower 
orders  who  suffered  like  the  crusading 
families  of  old,  and  the  geographical  dis- 
coverers of  all  time.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  apprentices,  of  shopmen,  of 
governesses,  of  domestic  servants,  were  cut 
off  from  family  relations  as  if  seas  or  deserts 
lay  between  them  and  home.1 

Unfounded  complaints  have  been  lodged 

1 Martineau’s  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace . 
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from  time  to  time  against  the  Post  Office, 
as  the  following  official  stories  will  show : — 
“ A merchant  sent  his  errand-boy  to  post  a 
letter,  and  to  purchase  a stamp  to  put  upon 
it.  The  letter  contained  negotiable  bills 
amounting  to  £1200,  and,  as  the  merchant 
did  not  receive  an  acknowledgment  from 
his  correspondent,  he  cast  the  blame  on  the 
Post  Office.  An  inquiry  followed  which 
resulted  in  showing  that  the  errand-boy  had 
met  another  boy  on  a similar  mission,  who 
undertook  to  post  the  letter  in  question. 
On  further  reflection,  however,  the  latter 
resolved  to  convert  the  penny  intended  for 
a postage-stamp  into  sweetmeats,  which  he 
did,  and  then  destroyed  the  letter  with  its 
contents,  carrying  the  fragments  into  a field 
near  the  Post  Office,  where  they  were  found 
hidden.” 

“ The  secretary  of  a charitable  institution  in 
London  gave  directions  for  posting  a large 
number  of  “ Election  Papers  ” ; and  supposed 
that  these  directions  had  been  duly  acted 
upon.  Shortly,  however,  he  received  com- 
plaints of  the  non-receipt  of  many  of  the 
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papers,  and,  in  other  cases,  of  delay.  He  at 
once  made  a complaint  at  the  Post  Office ; 
but,  on  examination,  circumstances  soon 
came  to  light  which  cast  suspicion  on  the 
person  employed  to  post  the  notices,  al- 
though this  man  had  been  many  years  in 
the  service  of  the  society,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  of  strict  integrity.  Ultimately  the 
man  confessed  that  he  had  embezzled  the 
postage  (£3,  15s.  6d.),  and  had  endeavoured 
to  deliver  the  election  papers  himself.” 

Among  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced  be- 
fore the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  Committee 
of  1837  in  reference  to  Rowland  Hill’s  pro- 
posed Postal  Reform  Scheme,  the  following 
evidence  may  be  cited  as  bearing  out  to  the 
letter  the  extreme  hardships  endured  by 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  community  owing 
to  the  really  burdensome  inland  rates  of 
postage  which  were  in  force  at  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  : — 

The  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Somersetshire 
referred  to  a case  reported  by  the  Post- 
master of  Banwell,  viz. : — 

“My  father  kept  the  Post  Office  many 
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years ; he  is  lately  dead ; he  used  to  trust 
poor  people  very  often  with  letters ; they 
generally  could  not  pay  the  whole  charge. 
He  told  me — indeed,  I know — he  did  lose 
many  pounds  by  letting  poor  people  have 
their  letters.  We  sometimes  return  them  to 
London  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
raising  the  postage.  We  frequently  keep 
them  for  weeks ; and,  where  we  know  the 
parties,  let  them  have  them,  taking  the 
chance  of  getting  our  money.  One  poor 
woman  once  offered  my  sister  a silver  spoon 
to  keep  until  she  could  raise  the  money ; 
my  sister  did  not  take  the  spoon,  and  the 
woman  came  with  the  amount  in  a day  or 
two  and  took  up  the  letter.  It  came  from 
her  husband,  who  was  confined  for  debt  in 
prison ; she  had  six  children,  and  was  very 
badly  off.” 

The  Postmaster  of  Congresbury  referred 
to  the  price  of  a letter  as  being  a great  tax 
on  poor  people. 

Sometimes  mothers  pawned  their  clothes 
to  pay  for  letters  from  their  children. 


COPY  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE  JUBILEE  CHRISTMAS  CARD— THE  LAST  MEMENTO 
OF  THE  POSTAL  JUBILEE  YEAR— SHOWING  THE  SPECIAL 
CANCELLING  STAMPS,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


PENNY  POSTAGE  JUBILATIONS. 

As  a commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria  (1837-87),  a set  of  postage- 
stamps  was  issued  on  1st  January  1887, 
previous  to  the  circulation  of  the  Jubilee 
coins  of  the  realm,  which  were  first  issued 
to  the  Banks  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  early  in  June  1887,  and  thereafter 
their  distribution  to  the  public  commenced 
on  Jubilee  day — 21st  June. 

The  Jubilee  stamps  (though  not  officially 
announced  as  such),  following  the  numis- 
matic principle,  are  printed  with  the  Queen’s 
head  to  the  left.  They  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  De 
laRueandCo.  The^d.,  l^d.,  2d.,  4d.,  5d.,  9d., 
and  Is.  stamps  are  printed  on  white  paper, 
the  2^d.,  3d.,  and  6d.  on  coloured  paper. 
No  penny  adhesive  postage-stamp,  however, 
has  been  issued  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee 
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of  cheap  postage  ; but  on  the  16th,  17th,  and 
19th  May,  a Penny  Letter-Card  was  issued  at 
the  Guildhall  jubilations.  It  was  printed  in 
carmine  on  light  buff.  It  was  similar  to  the 
ordinary  penny  Postal  Union  Card  for  foreign 
correspondence,  having  the  Queen’s  head 
impressed  within  the  intersection  of  two 
rectangular  frames.  It  had,  however,  in 
addition,  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London 
impressed  on  the  top  portion  with  the  words 
“Penny  Postage  Jubilee  1890,  Guildhall, 
London.”  In  the  left-hand  upper  corner 
was  the  imperial  crown,  which  surmounted 
the  letters  V.R,  and  the  Union  rose, 
shamrock,  and  thistle  ingrafted.  The  cards 
were  not  issued  as  Inland  Post-Cards,  but 
as  Letter-Cards,  and  were  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  post-card  regulations. 
10,000  only  of  these  cards  were  issued.  The 
letter-card  was  sold  at  6d.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Rowland  Hill  Benevolent  Fund. 

On  15th  February  1890  there  was  issued 
a tenpenny  stamp,  printed  in  lake-red,  which 
is  the  only  semblance  of  a Jubilee  adhesive 
stamp. 
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At  the  Post  Office  Jubilee  festivities  at 
South  Kensington  Museum  on  2nd  July,  a 
Jubilee  envelope  and  card,  the  latter  bear- 
ing a striking  likeness  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
were  issued.  It  appears  that  about  40,000 
of  these  were  issued  to  the  public  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  The  facial  value 
of  the  envelope,  which  was  printed  in  blue, 
was  one  penny.  It  has  a representation  of 
the  old  mail-coach  of  1790,  “ travelling  at  a 
speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour,”  telegraph  wires, 
and  “ the  North  Mail  approaching  Carlisle  at 
the  rate  of  forty-eight  miles  an  hour.”  On 
one  side  is  the  postman  of  1840,  and  on  the 
other  the  postman  of  1890  ; each  showing 
the  rates  of  postage  of  the  respective  periods, 
viz.  4d.,  etc.,  and  Id.  The  envelope  and 
card  were  engraved  by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue 
and  Co.,  London.  The  card  was  an  enclosure 
for  correspondence.  The  envelope  and  card 
were  sold  at  Is.  The  proceeds  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Rowland  Hill  Benevolent  Fund. 

The  Post  Office  notice  in  reference  to  the 
issue  of  the  Jubilee  envelope  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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SPECIAL  POSTAL  JUBILEE  ENVELOPE 
In  aid  of  the  Rowland  Hill  Benevolent  Fund. 

Persons  desirous  of  obtaining,  on  the  2nd  July  next,  the 
specially  designed  Postal  Jubilee  Envelopes  (Price  One 
Shilling  each),  are  recommended  at  once  to  give  an  order 
at  the  nearest  Post  Office. 

June  1890. 

Immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  special 
Jubilee  envelope,  the  following  official  cer- 
tificate of  the  destruction  of  the  plate  from 
which  it  was  printed  was  published  : — 

“The  printing  of  the  limited  supply  of  the  specially  pre- 
pared Penny  Postage  Jubilee  Envelope  having  been  com- 
pleted by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Co.  of  Bunhill  Row,  we, 
whose  names  are  undersigned,  appended  this  28th  June  1890, 
at  the  works  of  this  firm,  and  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
plate  as  authorised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 

(Signed)  S.  A.  Blackwood, 

Secretary  of  the  Post  Office- 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  six  other  officials.] 

“We  certify  that  the  plate  produced  is  the  actual  and  only 
plate  from  which  the  Jubilee  Envelope  has  been  printed. 

(Signed)  Thos.  de  la  Rue  and  Co.” 

The  Jubilee  envelope  and  card  have  been 
caricatured  by  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  whose 
talent  as  usual  has  not  been  lost  in  the 
grotesque.  The  first  100  copies  (in  black) 
bearing  the  autograph  of  the  artist  were 
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subscribed  for  in  London  privately  at  half  a 
guinea  each. 

In  January  1890  a Post  Office  departmental 
dinner  took  place  in  the  Venetian  Chamber 
of  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  to  cele- 
brate the  jubilee  of  uniform  penny  postage. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  was  supported  by  Sir  S.  Arthur 
Blackwood,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Post 
Office,  acting  as  Vice-Chairman,  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P.,  Sir  John 
Tilley,  late  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  (1864 
to  1880),  Mr.  Pearson  Hill  (son  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  K.C.B.),  etc.  Altogether  about 
250  gentlemen  sat  down,  including  retired 
officials  of  the  General  Post  Office.  Fac- 
similes of  the  Mulready  envelope  design 
indicated  each  guest’s  place  at  table. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil 
Rai kes,  in  proposing  “The  Post  Office, ’’referred 
to  the  number  of  congratulatory  messages 
from  foreign  Postmasters-General.  He  read 
the  following  telegram  from  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  Egypt : — “ On  the  occasion  of  the 
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Penny  Postage  Jubilee  the  Egyptian  admini- 
stration, which  has  adopted  Rowland  Hill’s 
great  reform,  sends  to  the  department,  which 
initiated  it  half  a century  ago,  its  congratula- 
tions and  cordial  greetings.”  The  German 
Postmaster-General  also  sent  a most  cordial 
message.  After  reviewing  Rowland  Hill’s 
great  reform  of  penny  postage,  the  Post- 
master-General said  that  the  actual  volume 
of  letters  carried  was  twenty  times  what  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  at  the  present 
time,  after  a gradual  increase,  the  number 
represented  forty-two  letters  per  annum  per 
head  of  the  population  ; whereas  at  the  time 
when  penny  postage  was  instituted  it  was 
only  three.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  now  18,000  post  offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  besides  20,000  pillar-posts, 
etc.,  and  that  the  number  of  established 
officers  in  the  postal  service  was  58,000,  and 
50,000  other  persons.  He  then  pointed  out 
that  sixty -two  millions  had  been  deposited 
in  the  Savings  Banks,  and  that  four  millions 
had  been  invested  for  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  public  funds.  Last  year’s  revenue 
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from  the  telegraphs,  he  said  [telegrams  were 
reduced  to  sixpence  in  October  1885],  showed 
a surplus  of  £80,000. 

Mr.  Pearson  Hill,  whose  name  was  coupled 
with  the  toast,  responded,  as  also  did  Sir 
S.  Arthur  Blackwood. 

Other  toasts  followed. 

The  Jubilee  celebrations  which  were  held 
at  the  Guildhall  by  the  Corporation  on  May 
16,  17,  and  19  proved  that  the  introduction 
of  cheap  postage  was  a measure  deserving 
the  patronage  of  the  highest  in  the  land. 

The  reception  on  the  16th  was  attended 
by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  etc.  etc. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  guests  had  the  first 
view  of  the  historical  and  other  curiosities 
connected  with  the  Post  Office.  The  tele- 
phone and  multiplex  telegraph  were  at  work 
in  the  Art  Galleries.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
exchanged  telegrams  with  Paris.  Mail- 
coaches  were  despatched  from  the  yard  with 
various  mails  made  up  in  the  Guildhall. 

At  the  conversazione  the  Postmaster- 
General  (Mr.  Raikes),  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  observed  that  the  Post  Office 
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might  claim  to  have  done  more  to  lay  deep 
and  wide  the  basis  of  the  British  Empire  of 
the  future  than  could  have  been  achieved  by 
the  most  daring  or  brilliant  statesmanship, 
or  by  the  most  successful  and  triumphant 
war. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  Controller  of 
the  London  Postal  Service  on  the  Jubilee 
conversazione  and  exhibition  at  the  Guild- 
hall Mr.  It.  C.  Tombs  recapitulates  how  the 
Guildhall  Post  Office,  which  was  improvised 
for  the  celebration,  was  eagerly  besieged  by 
every  one  to  see  the  inner  workings — the 
sorting  work,  stamping,  etc.  The  Jubilee 
Post  Office  was  more  patronised  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Jubilee  exhibition. 

After  the  Jubilee  letter-cards  were  sold 
out  on  the  night  of  the  conversazione, 
ordinary  post-cards  were  in  great  demand, 
and  20,508  were  sold  altogether  during  the 
three  days  the  post  office  was  open,  besides 
452  embossed  and  also  registered  letter 
envelopes. 

3845  penny  and  halfpenny  stamps  were 
sold,  also  one  at  £1  and  one  at  £5.  Thrifty 
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people  were  evidently  present,  for  deposits 
were  made  and  200  new  accounts  opened. 

The  special  obliterating  stamp  was  in  large 
demand.  It  was  told  to  a young  lady,  who 
was  anxious  to  have  two  handkerchiefs 
stamped,  that  the  ink  would  wash  out. 
Not  being  daunted,  however,  she  replied, 
“ Rather  than  lose  the  impressions,  I will 
never  use  the  handkerchiefs  again.”  Cata- 
logues, envelopes,  address  cards,  pieces  of 
paper  and  telegraph  forms,  all  were  obliter- 
ated in  quick  succession,  to  please  the  public. 

Sorters  and  postmen  took  delight  in 
explaining  to  their  wives  and  children  the 
different  processes  of  stamping,  sorting,  and 
despatching  letters. 

190,000  letters  were  despatched  in  the 
three  days,  of  which  40,000  were  actually 
written  and  posted  in  the  Guildhall. 

It  was  observed  that  letters  which  had 
passed  through  the  post  in  1840  were  again 
posted  with  another  stamp,  thus  forming  a 
Jubilee  connection. 

The  old  Post  Office  of  1790  and  the 
original  notices  attracted  attention. 
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Models  of  travelling  Post  Office  carriages 
were  exhibited,  and  to  these  were  attached 
the  apparatus  for  exchanging  the  mails  by 
the  corresponding  connection  at  railway 
stations,  while  the  train  is  travelling  at  a 
high  speed.  The  exhibition  of  the  mode  of 
working  attracted  great  interest,  and  to 
Mr.  Garrett,  the  Supervisor  in  charge,  and 
the  postal  staff  generally,  the  Controller 
gives  high  praise  for  their  exertions. 

A penny  postage-stamp  was  exhibited 
which  had  passed  through  the  post  itself, — 
having  only  an  address  written  on  the 
reverse  side.  Several  such  stamps  have 
passed  through  the  post — a practice  which 
is  much  deprecated  by  the  Department. 

The  “ Wonder”  coach  outside  the  building 
attracted  attention.  It  was  supposed  by 
many  that  a coach  service  had  been  re- 
established between  London  and  Edinburgh. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Tombs  says  : — “ The 
wonderful  approbation  the  Exhibition  met 
with  on  all  hands,  from  Royalty  downward, 
seems,  I think,  to  indicate  that  if  the  more 
ambitious  scheme  of  an  International  Post 
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Office  Exhibition  were  attempted  in  London 
in  the  near  future,  it  would  prove  successful, 
mightily  please  the  public,  and  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Post  Office  world  as  a means 
of  interchange  of  ideas  and  comparison  of 
processes,  methods,  and  appliances.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.  S.,  also  made 
a very  interesting  official  report  on  the 
telegraphs,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London  of  the  Jubilee  of  inland  uniform 
penny  postage  at  the  Guildhall. 

The  Post  Office  Jubilee  Conversazione,  of 
July  2nd,  at  South  Kensington  Museum, 
was  under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  and  in  aid  of  the  Rowland 
Hill  Benevolent  Fund,  for  the  relief  and 
assistance  of  Post  Office  servants,  their 
widows  and  children. 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  Pre- 
sident. The  Vice-Presidents  were  the  Post- 
master-General (Mr.  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.), 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Goschen,  M.P. ; and  the  following  ex- 
Postmasters- General : — The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
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the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Emly,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  and 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  Among  others  present 
were  the  Surveyor- General  for  Scotland  (Mr. 
A.  M.  Cunynghame),  the  Secretary  to  the 
Post  Office,  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Pearson  Hill. 

Among  the  invited  guests  were  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  the 
Earl  of  Bradford,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough, 
Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Earl  Spencer, 
Earl  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Earl 
Waldegrave,  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham,  and  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson. 

Shortly  after  seven  o’clock  the  guests 
began  to  arrive.  When  all  were  assembled 
the  Museum  presented  a brilliant  appear- 
ance. Later  in  the  evening  the  band  of 
the  Guard  of  Honour,  24th  Middlesex  (Post 
Office)  Rifle  Volunteers,  announced  the  arrival 
of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  accom- 
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panied  by  Lady  Emma  Osborne,  Colonel 
Colville,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Poore.  The 
Royal  party  were  received  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Court.  A bouquet  having  been 
presented  to  H.R.I.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  by  Miss  Raikes,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Baines,  C.B.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cardin,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Preece,  Mr.  G.  Raffles  Thompson,  and  Mr. 
R.  C.  Tombs  were  presented  by  the  Post- 
master-General. Thereafter  a procession  was 
formed : the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Mr. 
Alan  Chambre,  followed  by  four  city  trum- 
peters, led  the  way,  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
being  conducted  by  the  Postmaster-General, 
and  Mrs.  Raikes  by  H.R.H.  the  President 
(the  Duke  of  Edinburgh),  to  a dais  at  the 
further  end  of  the  cloister.  A programme 
was  then  handed  to  Her  Royal  Highness; 
it  was  hand-painted  on  vellum,  and  enriched 
with  a picture  of  the  old  General  Post  Office, 
St.  Martin’s -le- Grand.  The  Royal  guests 
being  seated,  the  ex-guard  of  the  London 
and  Exeter  mail-coach,  who  commenced  his 
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duties  in  1836,  presented  to  the  Duchess  a 
letter  signed  by  former  officers  of  the  Post 
Office  who  had  entered  the  service  over  fifty 
years  ago.  The  first  signature  was  that  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  the  sole  surviving  brother 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill ; another  signature  was 
that  of  Mr.  R.  S.  White,  who  entered  the 
service  in  the  year  1818.  The  letter  was 
as  follows  : — 

“ May  it  please  your  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness,  we,  the 
undersigned,  who  are  old  officers  of  the  Post  Office,  desire  to 
welcome  your  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness  to  this,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  jubilee  of  uniform  penny  postage. 

“ We  desire  to  thank  your  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness  for 
your  condescension  in  coming  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  in  lending  approval  to  the  Rowland  Hill  Benevolent 
Fund  by  your  gracious  presence.” 


Another  letter  was  presented  of  a similar 
nature  by  an  officer  of  the  Post  Office  from 
present  officials,  and  signed  on  their  behalf 
by  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Secretary 
to  the  Post  Office. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  returned  his  warm 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Duchess  and  himself 
for  the  addresses  of  the  former  and  present 
officers  of  the  Post  Office.  He  felt  deeply 
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the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  making 
him  President  of  this  Conversazione. 

A large  number  of  congratulatory  tele- 
grams were  read  by  Mr.  Paikes,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Post- 
master-General in  Washington,  and  the 
various  Governors  of  the  Australasian  and 
other  Colonies. 

Concerts  were  given  in  which  Madame 
Yalleria,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  many  other 
well-known  artists  distinguished  themselves. 
The  Post  Office  choir,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Sydney  Beckly,  sang  a selection  of 
songs  and  part-songs.  The  band  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  under  Lieutenant  Dan 
Godfrey,  and  the  string  band  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  under  Cavaliere  Zavertal,  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

The  whole  proceedings  were  concluded  by 
a telegraph  wire  and  apparatus  being  brought 
to  the  dais,  from  which  Her  Royal  Highness, 
on  touching  a key,  gave  a signal  inviting 
Post-Office  officials  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  unite  with  their  colleagues  at 
South  Kensington  in  giving  simultaneously 
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three  cheers  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
which  were  enthusiastically  responded  to. 

In  the  Science  Library  were  two  Post 
Offices  representing  the  methods  of  1790  and 
1890.  An  attempt  was  made  to  forecast 
the  department  of  1990. 

The  marvellous  invention  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Preece  and  Professor  Hughes — the  ‘ electro- 
phonoscope ’ — was  exhibited,  and  excited 
great  curiosity.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that 
when  fully  developed  it  would  be  possible  for 
those  at  either  end  of  the  wire,  by  means  of 
an  electric  flash,  to  look  at  each  other  during 
a conversation — no  matter  the  distance  apart. 

The  Post  Office  of  1790  was  in  charge 
of,  among  others,  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault 
(the  original  ‘ Colleen  Bawn  ’),  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Conyers  d’Arcy,  Miss  Grace 
Winall,  Mr.  d’Arcy,  Mr.  Edwin  Gilbert,  and 
Mr.  Egginton. 

A special  obliterating  stamp  was  in  use  in 
the  architectural  court  by  the  stampers  for 
cancelling  the  special  Jubilee  envelope. 

Extensive  collections  of  British  stamps 
were  exhibited  in  the  Cruikshank  Gallery 
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by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  the 
Post  Office.  The  Government  of  New 
South  W ales  also  kindly  lent  their  collection 
for  the  occasion. 

During  the  evening  Royal  Parcel  Mail- 
coaches,  horsed,  and  lamps  alight,  were 
despatched  to  Brighton,  Watford,  and 
Oxford  from  the  Museum. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  birth-place,  Kidder- 
minster, enthusiastically  celebrated  the 
Jubilee.  Sir  Rowland’s  statue  and  the  Post 
Office -were  adorned  with  flowers.  In  the 
evening  the  Mayor  despatched  a telegram 
to  the  Postmaster- General  at  South  Ken- 
sington, thanking  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
for  patronising  the  Rowland  Hill  Bene- 
volent Fund,  and  thus  honouring  one  of 
Kidderminster’s  sons. 

The  Jubilee  was  simultaneously  celebrated 
in  the  head  Post  Offices,  etc. , of  the  British 
Isles,  where  most  of  the  officials  assembled 
gave  three  ringing  cheers  in  response  to 
the  Royal  message  from  South  Kensington. 
The  telegram  transmitted  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Post  Office  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
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Jubilee  Committee  was — “ Baines,  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Edinburgh  staff  as- 
sembled, cheers  for  the  Queen,  and  sings  the 
National  Anthem.  Braid.” 

JUBILEE  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  exhibitions  held  in  1890  to  celebrate 
the  Jubilee  of  uniform  Penny  Postage  and 
the  Postage-stamp  were  opened  at  various 
dates.  The  Vienna  Philatelic  Exhibition, 
which  was  held  in  the  Boyal  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Industries,  was  opened  on  20th 
April.  The  Minister  of  Commerce,  the 
Marquis  Bacquehem,  was  its  patron.  Herr 
Wilhelm  Krapp  was  its  president.  The 
exhibition  was  international  in  character, 
and  was  visited  by  Royalty — the  Emperor 
of  Austria  having  patronised  it. 

The  exhibition  included  many  celebrated 
Austrian,  German,  British,  Danish,  and 
Swiss  stamp  collectors.  Among  the  prize- 
takers  were  Mr.  M.  P.  Castle,  Brighton, 
who  was  awarded  a gold  medal  for 
Tasmanian  and  West  Australian  stamps; 
Mr.  Douglas  Garth,  London,  the  gold  medal 
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for  a special  collection  of  New  Zealand  and 
British  Guiana  stamps ; to  Mr.  Colman, 
London,  a gilt  medal  for  the  stamps  of  the 
British  colonies  of  North  America. 

The  London  Jubilee  Exhibition  was  in 
every  respect  an  enormous  success.  It  was 
held  in  the  Portman  Rooms,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philatelic  Society,  and  the 
exhibits  were  on  view  for  a week.  The 
Exhibition  was  opened  on  19th  May  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  an 
eminent  authority  on  matters  appertaining 
to  philately.  Over  5000  persons  visited  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  number  and  class  of 
exhibits  exceeded  anything  ever  before  ex- 
hibited, or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  possibly, 
anything  that  may  hereafter  be  exhibited. 

The  Duke  himself  exhibited  the  postage- 
stamps  of  Cyprus,  Gibraltar,  Heligoland, 
Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Iceland,  Sweden,  Greece,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Montenegro,  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  Fernando  Po 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  La  Guaira. 

His  Royal  Highness,  who  after  passing  a 
guard  of  honour  composed  of  24th  Middlesex 
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(Post  Office)  Rifles,  was  received  by  the 
Committee — Messrs.  T.  K.  Tapling,  M.P., 
F.  A.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  M.  P.  Castle,  Charles 
Colman  (Hon.  Secy.),  E.  D.  Bacon,  Douglas 
Garth,  and  J.  A.  Tilleard.  There  were  also 
present  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster, the  Earl  of  Kingston,  Lord  Bangor, 
Lord  Barrington,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  Mr.  Cecil 
Raikes,  M.P.  (Postmaster-General),  Sir  S.  A. 
Blackwood  (Secretary  of  Post  Office),  Admiral 
Woods,  Mr.  Braddon,  Mr.  Purcell,  etc. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  having  proceeded 
to  the  dais,  the  proceedings  were  in- 
augurated by  Mr.  Tapling  reading  an 
address  to  His  Royal  Highness,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  exhibition  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  introduction  of  postage-stamps  on 
6th  May  1840,  an  event  which  had  proved  a 
blessing  second  to  none  of  the  reforms  of  the 
past  fifty  years.  Special  thanks  were  awarded 
to  His  Royal  Highness  for  permitting  the 
use  of  stamps  from  his  own  collection. 

In  reply,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  said  : — 

“ Having  myself  for  some  time  been  interested  in  the  subject 
to  which  this  exhibition  is  devoted,  I was  glad  to  receive  an  in- 
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vitation  to  open  it  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
highly  interesting  collection  which  is  now  to  be  displayed  to  the 
public.  The  50th  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the  postage- 
stamp  has  certainly  been  well  chosen  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  exhibition.  I congratulate  you  upon  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  so  kindly  bestowed  by  the  postal  authorities  both 
of  this  country  and  of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
private  individuals  who  have  placed  at  your  disposal  their 
valuable  collections,  and  I need  hardly  say  how  much  pleasure 
it  afforded  me  to  do  what  lay  in  my  power  to  assist  you.  I 
heartily  wish  all  success  to  your  efforts,  and  trust  that  the 
results  will  very  materially  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the 
charitable  institutions  connected  with  the  General  Post  Office, 
which  have  been  so  appropriately  selected  to  receive  benefit 
therefrom.  The  exhibition  is  one  of  great  interest  not  only  to 
stamp  collectors  and  to  those  who  follow  the  science  of  phila- 
tely, but  also  to  the  general  public.  It  remains  for  me  to 
declare  this  exhibition  to  be  now  open.” 

His  Royal  Highness,  then,  in  the  company 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  proceeded 
along  the  avenues  of  glass  cases  to  make  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  stamps  ever  exhibited ; 
the  Duke  frequently  stopping  to  discuss  the 
technicalities  of  some  of  the  specimens  with 
Mr.  Tapling  and  others.  At  one  o’clock 
luncheon  was  served  to  some  thirty  guests  in 
what  was  once  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  but 
which  was  now  devoted  to  more  appetising 
occupation.  A word  of  praise  must  be  given 
to  Messrs.  Maclure  for  the  menus  devised 
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and  executed  by  them.  The  covers,  illustra- 
tive of  the  progress  of  penny  postage,  were 
decorated  with  Queen’s  heads,  real  and 
unused,  dating  from  1840  onwards.  After 
lunch  Mr.  Tapling  rose,  and,  having  given 
the  toast  of  “The  Queen  and  Empress,” 
which  was  drunk  with  all  honours,  added 
that  of  the  “ rest  of  the  Royal  Family, 
coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.”  His  Royal  Highness,  who 
was  greeted  with  long-continued  applause, 
said  : — 

“My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I return  you  nay  sincere 
thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  drunk  my 
health.  I also  assure  you  that  it  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  to 
visit  any  exhibition  which  tends  to  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen.  I may  tell  you  that  the  Prince  is  engaged 
almost  at  this  very  moment  in  unveiling  the  statue  of  General 
Gordon  at  Chatham.  I need  not  now  allude  to  the  merits  of 
that  great  Englishman  whom  we  all  mourn,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Royal  Princes  to  do  honour  to 
the  famous  men  whom  they  are  proud  to  call  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  is,  moreover,  also  our  privilege  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  public  services.  To-day  Prince  George  of 
Wales  starts— nay,  probably  has  started — from  Chatham  in 
the  ‘ Thrush/  to  the  command  of  which  he  has  been  appointed. 
I am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  wishing  him  a prosperous 
and  pleasant  cruise.  He  also  is  a stamp  collector,  and  I hope 
that  he  will  return  with  a goodly  number  of  additions  from 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  I am  a collector  too. 
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and  I have  been  only  too  glad  to  contribute  specimens  to  this 
fine  exhibition.  I need  not  detain  you  longer,  for  no  doubt 
you  are  all  anxious  to  resume  your  inspection  of  the  treasures 
in  the  other  room.” 

The  Duke  resumed  his  place  amid  loud 
cheers. 

Mr.  Tapling  then  proposed  “ The  Postal 
System  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.” 
The  Postmaster-General,  in  responding,  said 
that  Mr.  Tapling  had  very  happily  given  Her 
Majesty  the  title  of  Queen-Empress,  there- 
by alluding  to  the  Greater  Britain  which 
owned  her  sway.  He  might,  without  in- 
discretion, state  that  the  Queen  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  things  postal,  and  in 
evidence  he  related  how  interested  she  had 
been  in  the  development  of  the  threepenny 
Australian  postcard,  which  bore  a full- 
length  portrait  of  herself.  Sir  Saul  Samuel 
also  replied,  and,  referring  to  the  charges 
that  had  been  made  of  disloyalty  against 
those  who  had  substituted  the  emu,  the 
platypus,  the  kangaroo,  and  the  lyre-bird  for 
the  sovereign’s  head  on  the  stamps  of  the 
Antipodes,  asserted  that  he  might  say  that 
the  last-named  biped  possibly  typified  these 
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calumniators.  Great  laughter  followed  the 
worthy  Agent-General’s  caustic  remark,  and 
then  the  Royal  party  again  circulated 
through  the  exhibition,  the  Duke  of  Teck 
frequently  stopping  to  speak  to  those  Post 
Office  riflemen  who  had  served  in  Egypt. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  before  leaving  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  again  visiting  this 
marvellous  proof  of  civilisation  and  progress.1 

The  rarest  stamps  included  an  unsevered 
pair  of  the  circular  2 cents  rose  British 
Guiana,  three  of  the  1856  oblong  4 cents  blue 
British  Guiana,  on  original  cover.  The  2 
cents  blue  of  first  issue  of  Hawaii  and  “ Post 
Office  ” Mauritius  stamps  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Tapling,  who  also  showed  brilliant  used 
and  unused  copies  of  the  scarce  (ship)  Buenos 
Ayres,  etc.  Mr.  Bacon  exhibited  his  magni- 
ficent and  unique  collection  of  the  stamps 
and  post-cards  of  Japan,  the  former  of  which 
are  contained  in  many  volumes.  Major 
E.  B.  Evans,  R.A.,  exhibited  his  grand  col- 
lection of  the  stamps  of  Afghanistan  and 
Native  States  of  India. 


1 From  the  Stamp  Advertiser. 
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Among  the  many  prize-takers  were  Mr. 
M.  P.  Castle,  special  gold  medal  for  the 
postage-stamps  of  New  South  Wales  ; the 
Earl  of  Kingston,  for  the  stamps  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Garth,  the  stamps 
of  India  and  Ceylon,  gold  medals ; Mr. 
Gilbert  Harrison,  for  Afghanistan,  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Luard,  for  British  Guiana,  silver 
medals ; Mr.  G.  Whitfield  and  Dr.  Mailman, 
bronze  medals. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  T.  K.  Tapling,  Major 
E.  B.  Evans,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Bacon. 

The  exhibits  of  the  judges  were  not  entered 
for  competition. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the 
awards  : — 

CLASS  I. 

Special  Gold  Medal,  . . M.  P.  Castle. 

GROUP  I.  Gold  Medals,  . The  Earl  of  Kingston. 

Douglas  Garth. 

Silver  Medals,  . Gilbert  Harrison. 

E.  B.  Luard. 

Bronze  Medals,  . G.  Whitfield. 

Dr.  Mallman. 

GROUP  II.  Gold  Medal,  . . Louis  Blanchard. 

Silver  Medals,  . F.  de  Coppet. 

W.  Krapp. 

Extra  Silver  Medal,  . C.  Colman. 

Bronze  Medals,  . L.  Gibb. 

T.  Wickham  Jones. 

B.  P.  Rodd. 
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GEOUP  III.  Silver  Medals,  . E.  E.  Hawkins. 

T.  Maycock. 

Extra  Silver  Medal,  . E.  & A.  W.  Chambers. 
Bronze  Medals,  . C.  N.  Briggs. 

F.  Eansom. 

A de  Worms. 

CLASS  II. 


DIVISION  I.  Silver  Medal, 
Bronze  Medal, 
DIVISION  II.  Silver  Medal, 
Bronze  Medal, 

CLASS  III.  Gold  Medal,  . 

Silver  Medal, 

CLASS  V.  Bronze  Medals, 


CLASS  VI.  Bronze  Medals, 


CLASS  VII.  Bronze  Medals, 


CLASS  VIII.  Silver  Medals, 
Extra  Silver  Medals, 


Bronze  Medals, 


Extra  Bronze  Medals, 

Extra  Silver  Medal, 
Extra  Bronze  Medals, 


Pearson  Hill. 

Mrs.  Gregory. 

W.  Hughes  Hughes. 

Mrs.  A.  Potts. 

Moriz  Schuck. 

Gilbert  Harrison. 

L.  Schwarz. 

M.  Giwelb. 

W.  Lincoln. 

H.  Stafford  Smith. 
Pearson  Hill. 

J.  B.  Moens. 

Society  Fran^aise  de  Tim- 

BROLOGIE. 

F.  CORDER. 

F.  Mockler. 

J.  Petritz. 

Pearson  Hill. 

W.  Eutley. 

H.  H.  Townsend. 
Government  New  S.  Wales. 
Government  of  Tasmania. 
A.  Graves. 

A.  Keily. 

J.  A.  Tilleard. 

W.  CoWLAND. 

H.  Haslett. 

Perkins,  Bacon,  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Blades,  East,  & Blades. 
Waterlow  & Sons,  Ltd. 
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The  stamps  exhibited  were  insured  for 

£100,000. 

The  stamp-dealers  were  represented  by 
Messrs.  Pemberton,  Wilson,  and  Co. ; Staf- 
ford Smith  and  Co.,  Brighton ; Whitfield, 
King,  and  Co.,  Ipswich;  Chas.  J.  Phillips, 
Birmingham,  who  also  represented  Stanley 
Gibbons  and  Co.,  London;  Theodor  Buhl 
and  Co.,  and  M.  Giwelb,  London. 

In  connection  with  the  Postal  Jubilee 
Exhibits  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  General  Inventions, 
and  Industries,  Edinburgh,  which  was  opened 
by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  1st 
May  1890,  it  was  proposed  to  have  a Jubilee 
Postal  Conversazione,  in  commemoration  of 
the  introduction  of  uniform  Penny  Postage, 
to  be  held  within  the  Exhibition  on  7th  Octo- 
ber 1890.  A special  post-card  and  envelope 
were  to  have  been  issued.  The  Surveyor- 
General  for  Scotland  took  up  the  idea 
with  much  enthusiasm.  The  authorities 
at  St.  Martin’s-le- Grand  were  approached, 
and  after  some  preliminary  arrangements 
were  effected,  the  old-established  firm  of 
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Messrs.  T.  and  A.  Constable,  Printers  to 
Her  Majesty,  was  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a design  for  an  impressed  Jubilee 
Stamp.  The  design  was  duly  and  expedi- 
tiously prepared,  but,  notwithstanding,  it 
was  not  used ; a hitch  occurred  somewhere, 
and  the  whole  proposed  Jubilee  arrangements 
fell  through,  to  the  disappointment  of  all 
concerned.  Diplomacy,  it  is  alleged,  was 
partially  responsible ; for  by  some  it  was 
deemed  imprudent  to  make  current  a stamp 
in  the  capital  of  Scotland  which  would  not 
be  circulated  simultaneously  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  other  considerations  made  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  proposals, — such 
as  the  limited  time  left  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Post  Office  to  make  the  jubilations  an 
entire  success. 

Each  person  in  his  walk  of  life  almost  daily 
uses  a penny  stamp,  and  must  necessarily, 
therefore,  take  some  amount  of  interest  in 
the  Post  Office.  For  the  readers  of  this 
book,  therefore,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Constable,  a facsimile  of  the  artistic 
stamp  designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Lon- 
don, has  been  added  on  page  141. 
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The  Jubilee  collection  brought  together 
by  the  General  Post  Office,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Hyde,  com- 
prised a series  of  Postal  prints  and  literature, 
portraits  (engravings)  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
and  the  Surveyor -General  for  Scotland, 
‘specimen’  and  V.R.  postage-stamps,  re- 
turned and  misdirected  letters,  and  other 
curiosities  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
rude  telegraph  instruments  of  former  days 
were  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  deli- 
cate instruments  of  the  present  time. 

The  Philatelic  Committee  showed  a 
J ubilee  collection  of  the  stamps  of  the 
world.  There  was  but  one  representation 
of  each  country.  The  prize-takers  were  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar,  diploma  for 
gold  medal ; Mr.  John  Walker,  diploma  for 
silver  medal ; Miss  C.  J.  Carphin,  diploma  for 
bronze  medal ; and  honourable  mentions  to 
Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  C.  Chambers,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Macdonald,  Mr.  J.  Argyll  Robertson,  Mr. 
Macfie  of  Borthwick  Hall,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilson.  The 
other  contributors  to  the  Jubilee  collection 
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were  Miss  B.  C.  Purvis,  Miss  Paterson, 
Mr.  Pearson  Hill,  Mr.  A.  Blackburn,  hors 
concours,  Mr.  Jon.  Lyon,  Mr.  Given,  hors 
concours,  Mr.  Maloney,  Mr.  P.  Chalmers, 
and  Mr.  H.  Tod,  Junr. 

The  Zoological  Boom  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society  contained 
the  exhibits  from  the  postage-stamp  col- 
lectors of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
This  Philatelic  Exhibition  was  opened  on 
5th  and  closed  on  17th  May.  There  were 
a large  number  of  exhibitors,  and  the 
stamps  shown  included  many  rare  specimens. 
Pigeon-post  and  balloon-post  envelopes  of 
the  siege  of  Paris  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Houldon,  and  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. 

A Fine  Art  Exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Aston,  Birmingham,  on 
November  26,  27,  and  28.  The  members  of 
the  Midland  Counties  Stamp  Exchange  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
for  promoting  the  popularity  of  their  hobby, 
and  adding  attraction  to  the  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Gibbons  lent  entire  plates 
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of  the  stamps  of  Jhind,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries.  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilson  sent  his 
exhibits  from  the  Leeds  and  Edinburgh 
Exhibitions,  the  V.R.,  Prince  Consort,  and 
other  essays ; and  his  Mulready  caricatures 
formed  a splendid  show  surrounding  Mr. 
Hollick’s  frame  of  original  Mulreadies. 

The  general  exhibits  included  paintings  of 
fabulous  value,  rare  coins,  medals,  china,  and 
bric-h-brac,  but  the  philatelic  exhibits  at- 
tracted most  attention. 

Copies  of  the  Monthly  Journal  were  given 
away  freely. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  amongst  the 
distinguished  visitors. 

There  was  also  a Jubilee  exhibition  held 
in  Dundee  in  the  Victoria  Art  Gallery, 
which  was  kindly  lent  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Free  Library  for  the  occasion. 

In  connection  with  the  Postal  Jubilee, 
The  Times  of  November  17  announced  that 
the  Queen  had  conferred  the  Companionship 
of  the  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Civil  Division,  on  Mr.  Herbert  Joyce,  Mr. 
Edward  Hugh  Rea  and  Mr.  John  Cameron 
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Lamb,  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Post 
Office,  receiving  the  Companionships  of  the 
most  distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George.  The  official  notifications  appear 
in  the  London  Gazettes  of  November  21  and 
December  2,  1890. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STAMPS,  ETC. 

The  British  water-marked  paper  was  for 
a long  time  issued  by  Government  to  the 
printing  contractors.  The  water-marks  were 
specially  made  in  the  paper  and  placed  at 
certain  distances,  so  that,  on  the  production 
of  the  stamps,  a water-mark  fell  under  each 
separate  engraving  of  the  stamp. 

The  process  through  which  postage- stamps 
pass  is  various.  The  entire  control  being 
immediately  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  Officers,  and  every- 
thing appertaining  to  their  manufacture 
being  kept  in  strictest  privacy,  little  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  by  the  general 
public.  So  far,  it  is  known  in  a general  way 
that  the  sheets  are  counted  by  responsible 
officials  after  production  of  the  various 
stamps.  The  loss  of  a sheet  is  hardly,  if 
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ever,  known.  After  being  printed  the  stamps 
are  examined  by  women  experts,  and  on 
the  slightest  flaw  being  discovered,  the  sheet 
is  rejected,  and  destroyed  under  proper 
authority.  The  sheet  of  stamps  is  fixed 
in  a steel  oblong  frame,  which  is  then 
passed  into  the  perforating  machine.  The 
dies  descending  punch  out  the  holes  in  the 
horizontal  line  along  the  top  of  the  first 
row  of  stamps,  and  in  the  short  vertical 
divisions  between  the  stamps  in  that  row. 
When  the  dies  are  withdrawn  the  machine, 
by  a ratchet  motion,  moves  the  frame 
containing  the  sheet  forward  so  that  the 
second  row  of  stamps  comes  under  the  dies, 
and  thus,  row  by  row,  the  whole  sheet  is 
perforated.  The  sheets  are  gummed 
after  press  work,  and  according  to  The 
American  Philatelist  “the  paste  is  made 
from  clear  starch,  or  rather  is  dextrine, 
which  is  acted  upon  chemically  and 
then  boiled,  forming  a clear,  smooth, 
slightly  sweet  mixture.  Each  sheet  of 
stamps  is  taken  separately,  placed  upon 
a flat  board,  and  its  edges  covered  with  a 
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light  metal  frame.  Then  the  paste  is 
smeared  on  with  a large  whitewash  brush, 
and  the  sheet  is  laid  between  two  wire  racks 
and  placed  on  a pile  with  others  to  dry. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  paste,  which  is  perfectly  harmless. 
This  gratifying  fact  has  been  conclusively 
proved  by  an  analysis  recently  made  by  an 
eminent  chemist.  After  the  gumming 
another  pressing  in  the  hydraulic  press  fol- 
lows. Then  comes  another  counting — in  fact 
stamps  are  counted  no  less  than  thirteen 
times  during  the  progress  of  manufacture. 
The  sheets  are  then  cut  in  half,  each 
portion  containing  one  hundred  stamps,  this 
being  done  by  girls  with  ordinary  hand- 
shears.  Next  follows  the  perforation, 
which  is  performed  by  machinery.  Another 
pressing  follows — this  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
raised  edges  on  the  back  of  the  stamps 
made  by  the  dies,  and  this  ends  the 
manufacture.  A separate  department  is 
devoted  to  the  packing  and  the  sending  oft 
the  stamps  to  different  post-offices.  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  account  that  any  absurd 
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rumour  concerning  the  poisonous  or  unclean 
properties  of  postage-stamps  is  utterly  with- 
out foundation.” 

Henry  Archer’s  patent  for  perforating 
postage-stamps,  tickets,  labels,  etc.,  for 
which  the  Government  paid  £4000  in  1854, 
was  sealed  on  23rd  November  1848.  In 
“ the  improvement  in  facilitating  the  divi- 
sion of  sheets  or  pieces  of  paper,  parchment, 
or  similar  substances,”  the  specification  sets 
forth  among  other  things  that  “ the  princi- 
pal object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  per- 
sons, when  using  postage-stamps,  tickets,  or 
other  small  labels,  to  separate  one  or  more 
from  a sheet  without  the  employment  of  a 
cutting  instrument.  This  improvement  I 
effect  by  cutting  or  stamping  around  the 
margin  of  every  stamp,  ticket,  or  label  a 
consecutive  series  of  holes,  whereby  the 
tearing  up  of  the  sheets  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment into  pieces  of  uniform  size  will  be 
greatly  facilitated,  while  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient adherence  of  the  several  stamps, 
tickets,  or  labels  which  are  printed  on  one 
sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  to  ensure  their 
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retaining  the  form  of  a sheet  until  they  are 
intentionally  separated  for  use.” 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  first  postage- stamps 
(no  matter  the  country  to  which  such  stamps 
belong)  were  issued  without  perforations. 
Gradually,  after  the  introduction  of  perfora- 
tions by  Great  Britain,  other  countries 
adopted  the  idea,  and  either  had  the  stamps 
perforated  or  rouletted, — that  is,  had  the 
stamps  cut  all  round,  leaving  but  a small 
piece  attached  to  the  adjoining  stamps,  at 
regular  distances,  so  that  the  separation 
of  one  stamp  from  another  did  not  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  scissors,  which  was  the 
practice  prior  to  the  invention  of  Archer’s 
perforating  machine.  It  must,  however,  be 
mentioned,  that,  while  some  stamps  were 
wholly  perforated  or  rouletted,  there  are, 
among  others,  the  South  Australian,  which 
had  the  upper  and  lower  portion  perforated, 
while  at  the  sides  a roulette  appears. 

Generally  speaking,  through  this  medium 
the  periods  of  issues  can  be  partially  ascer- 
tained— first  by  no  perforation,  secondly  by 
a roulette,  thirdly  by  a perforation.  But 
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if  a country  has  been  late  in  adopting 
stamps,  or  if  the  place  has  been  acquired 
within  recent  years,  or  has  become  a new 
principality,  etc.,  the  stamps  will  generally 
be  found  with  the  modernised  perforations. 
There  are  other  matters,  however,  to  be 
noted,  such  as  intermediate  issues  of 
lithographed,  engraved,  etc.,  sets  of  the 
same  stamps  having  identical  perfora- 
tions. 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  here  to  elucidate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  various  perforations  to 
be  met  with.  A simple  perforation  is  that 
which  the  perforating  machine  has  produced 
by  punching  the  paper  completely  out,  there- 
by leaving  a regular  series  of  small  round 
holes  between  each  row  of  stamps.  But  the 
machines  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
various  governments  all  over  the  world  not 
being  of  one  pattern,  have  as  a consequence 
produced  a large  variety  of  perforations.  It 
has  been  found  that,  for  the  want  of  more 
explicit  terms,  the  French  expressions  used 
to  denote  certain  perforations  have  been 
embodied  in  the  philatelists’  vocabulary  of 
the  English-speaking  nations.  Some  of  the 
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stamps  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick  have  a 
perforation  which  is  termed  perce-en-arc,  the 
machine  having  produced  a line  of  inden- 
tations which  fits  into  the  corresponding 
scalloped  or  curved  portion.  A variety  of 
the  6d.  orange  Victorian  stamp  1854-61  is 
included  in  this  category.  Perce-en- pointe 
may  be  described  as  having  the  paper-teeth 
straight,  and  the  ends  spear-pointed ; the 
second  issue  of  the  stamps  of  La  Guaira  are 
an  example.  A saw-like  perforation,  or  perce- 
en-scie,  is  shown  in  the  Brunswick  issue  of 
1866.  Oblique  serrated  perforations  are  to 
be  found  among  the  earlier  New  Zealand 
stamps.  Serpentine  perforations  are  illus- 
trated by  the  stamps  of  Finland  (1860  to 
1874).  The  sides  of  the  teeth  are  curved  and 
rounded  at  the  points.  Pin  perforations  exist 
in  some  stamp  issues  of  Mexico,  Barbadoes, 
Trinidad,  etc.  As  the  name  implies,  the  per- 
foration is  similar  to  that  which  ordinary 
pins  would  produce  by  being  driven  through 
paper.  Compound  perforations  imply  that 
either  the  vertical  or  horizontal  side  of  the 
stamp  differs  from  the  other  in  the  gauge  of 
perforation. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  varions  sizes  of 
perforations  a perforation  gauge  has  been 
invented.  It  is  based  on  a reckoning 
adopted  universally.  On  a given  length  the 
number  of  perforations  are  counted.  Two 
centimeters  is  the  standard  of  length.  The 
perforations  of  postage-stamps  vary  from 
seven  to  twenty,  and  a gauge  will  register 
any  size  of  any  stamp  which  has  been  issued 
perforated  pure  and  simple,  but  a practised 
eye  can  almost  determine  perforations,  if  not 
fractional,  and  those  in  ordinary  use  without 
any  such  extraneous  aid. 

Cornelius  Bennett  Harness,  electrician, 
London,  patented  on  6th  July  1885  “Im- 
provements relating  to  stamps  or  tickets  for 
indicating  payments  for  postal  or  other  pur- 
poses.” In  the  provisional  specifications  it 
is  stated  inter  alia : “ I make  postage-stamps 
of  the  value  of  one  penny  with  a series  of 
perforations  extending  diagonally  across  the 
same,  and  on  each  side  of  this  series  of  per- 
forations I mark  the  stamp  in  any  suitable 
manner  to  indicate  that  each  half  has  the 
value  of  a halfpenny.  The  stamp  can  there- 
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fore  be  either  used  as  a penny  stamp,  or  torn 
in  half  and  used  as  two  halfpenny  stamps.” 

Before  the  introduction  of  postage- 
stamps,  there  was  always  temptation  offered 
to  messengers  sent  with  money  to  prepay  a 
certain  letter.  That  the  prepayment  was 
transformed  into  a ‘ post-payment  ’ no  doubt 
frequently  occurred.  Even  in  the  present 
day  there  is  some,  though  little,  temptation 
offered  under  the  new  system.  As  a safe- 
guard against  pilfering,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, on  representations  made  to  it, 
has  for  some  time  officially  announced  a 
recommendation  that  initials  of  firms,  etc., 
should  be  perforated  through  stamps  by 
means  of  a machine  devised  for  the  purpose. 
Postmasters  have  been  instructed  not  to  pur- 
chase such  stamps.  Perforation  of  stamps 
on  post-cards,  wrappers,  and  envelopes  with 
initials  will  not  be  objected  to. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


POST-MARKS,  ETC. 

The  earliest  post-marks  used  by  the  Brit 
ish  post-offices  are  primitive  in  appearance. 
About  the  year  1670  the  date-stamp  was 
circular  and  divided  by  a cross-bar, — the 
month  and  day  only  being  indicated.  The 
date -stamps  at  this  time  showed  that 
letters  from  London  to  Scotland  could 
be  sent  in  two  days.  The  later  im- 
pressions show  a larger  circle,  and  still 
later  there  was  added  an  inner  circle,  the 
year  being  expressed  in  addition  to  the 
month  and  day.  When  letters  were  sent 
from  Glasgow  to  London,  or  vice  versa, 
they  bore  the  Edinburgh  post-mark  at  the 
time,  as  the  letters  had  to  pass  through 
the  capital.  Glasgow  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  first  places  where  a post-mark  was 
adopted  indicating  the  place  of  receipt  or 
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despatch.  The  word  Glasgow  was  impressed 
within  a circle,  but  it  was  hyphened,  the  first 
syllable  being  in  one  line,  and  the  other  below 
it.  As  time  advanced  improvements  followed. 
About  this  time  (1800)  the  respective  dates 
of  despatch  and  receipt  on  letters  to  London 
showed  that  the  time  taken  in  transit  was 
three  days  from  Edinburgh.  P.D.  ( = paid) 
appears  stamped  on  letters  also.  In  1802 
the  day,  month,  and  year  were  given,  but  no 
post-town.  It  was  about  the  year  1820  that 
the  post-marks  generally  began  to  indicate  the 
day,  month,  year,  and  places  of  despatch  and 
delivery.  In  1 840  a special  obliterating  stamp 
was  issued  to  all  postmasters  for  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  penny  and  twopenny  stamps.  It 
was  of  the  form  of  a cross  pattee.  Each  post- 
master received  specific  printed  instructions 
in  regard  to  the  kind  of  ink  to  be  used.  For 
a number  of  years  previously,  red  pigment  had 
been  used  for  post-marking,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered that  by  the  use  of  chemicals  it  could 
be  removed  off  the  face  of  the  obliterated 
stamp,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
adopt  a black  indelible  ink.  The  difficulty 
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was  ultimately  removed  by  the  postage  label 
being  printed  in  fugitive  ink,  while  for  the 
cancelling  stamp  fixed  ink  was  employed. 
This  was  done  by  adding  a small  percentage 
of  an  ingredient  of  the  very  ink  (printers 
ink)  used  in  the  production  of  the  penny 
stamp.  Before  the  introduction  of  stamps 
the  postage  was  marked  in  pen  and  ink ; a 
hand-stamp  was  occasionally  employed  to 
mai'k  on  the  envelope  the  cost  of  the  postage. 
Up  to,  and  subsequent  to,  the  issue  of  post- 
age-stamps it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice 
of  the  post-office  servants  to  mark  the  post- 
age on  the  envelope  with  pen  and  red  ink, 
or  indelible  red  pencil,  when  a letter  was 
being  prepayed  to  the  Colonies. 

The  ‘ Penny  Posts,’  without  exception, 
had,  after  they  were  properly  established, 
the  names  of  the  posts  indicated  on  the 
letters;  for  example,  “Greenock  Penny  Post,” 
“ Kirkcaldy  Penny  Post,”  etc. 

We  here  give  a few  illustrations  of  the 
early  post-marks  : — 
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1802c 


1825. 


1840. 

( Obliterating .) 


A duplex  date- stamp  has  been  in  use 
since  about  the  year  1860  in  most  of  the 
head  post-offices  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  owing  to  its  bulkiness  is  being  gradually 
superseded  by  a single  combination  stamp. 
One  portion  of  it  obliterates  the  postage- 
stamp  and  records  the  number  of  the  post- 
office.  If  the  postage-stamp  were  cut  out 
of  the  envelope,  the  name  of  the  office  of 
despatch  could  easily  be  ascertained.  For 
instance,  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Post 
Office  is  131, — London  being  divided  into 
eight  towns  for  postal  purposes,  each  district, 
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etc.,  has  its  own  obliterating  stamp, — Dublin 
186,  Glasgow  159,  Liverpool  466,  Manchester 
498,  Aberdeen  1.  The  other  portion  bears 
the  name  of  the  post-town,  day,  month,  and 
year.  It  also  bears  a numeral  or  numerals 
which  represent  the  man  who  stamped  the 
letter  ; and,  in  addition,  a sign  or  letter  indi- 
cates the  time  of  day  when  the  letter-box 
closed.  For  the  purpose  of  inquiry  or  trac- 
ing, these  precautions  are  invaluable.  A 
recording  date-stamp  was  not  introduced  so 
early  into  the  country  and  sub -offices  for 
various  reasons.  The  English  obliterating 
stamp  is  oval  in  shape  with  vanishing 
parallel  bars ; the  one  in  use  in  Scotland  is 
oblong,  and  that  in  Ireland  is  a transverse 
diamond.  In  Scotland,  Messrs.  Kirkwood 
and  Son,  Engravers,  Edinburgh,  have  held 
the  General  Post  Office  contract  for  supply- 
ing date-stamps  for  over  half  a century. 

In  New  York  the  date-stamp  employed  not 
only  gives  the  day  of  month  and  year,  but 
records  in  plain  figures  the  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  letter  was  posted. 

The  order  of  issue  of  some  of  the  British 
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Colonial  stamps  can  be  partially  recognised 
merely  from  their  post-marks.  The  earliest 
were  obliterated  by  an  oval  stamp  with 
parallel  bars  running  horizontally  length- 
ways of  the  oval.  A subsequent  issue  was 
obliterated  with  a post-mark  somewhat 
resembling  the  form  of  a radiated  star ; and 
later,  the  day,  month,  and  year  appear  with 
a circled  post-mark. 

There  are  at  least  twelve  distinct  water- 
marks to  be  found  in  the  British  adhesive 
postage-stamps.  They  consist  of  a small 
crown ; Y.B-. ; large  royal  crown ; small, 
middle,  or  large  garters ; four  heraldic 
flowers,  representing  two  roses,  shamrock, 
and  thistle ; Maltese  cross  ; a spray  of  rose ; 
anchor ; orb  ; and  medium  crown.  Any  one 
can  discover  the  four  heraldic  emblematic 
flowers  by  holding  a stamp,  of  the  issue  of 
1862-65,  other  than  the  4d.,  to  the  light. 
The  water-mark  will  appear  within  the 
spandrels  of  the  obverse  side. 

Every  country  has  its  own  peculiar  water- 
marks for  its  stamps.  We  have  already 
described  the  British.  In  the  “ Empire  on 
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which  the  sun  never  sets  ” there  are  probably 
more  varieties  of  water-marks  to  be  found 
than  elsewhere,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  adoption  of  a water-mark  has  not  been 
universally  followed  by  other  countries  for 
protection  against  forgery.  Taking  the 
British  Colonials  in  order  first ; the  Indian 
stamps  have  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  spread 
over  the  sheet  of  the  first  issue,  an  elephant 
for  a water-mark  in  1865-80,  in  1881  a star. 
Ceylon  has  a star,  crown,  and  C.C.  (Crown 
Colony)  from  various  fonts,  and  crown  and 
C.A.  (Crown  Agent  for  the  Colony).  New 
South  Wales  has  single  and  double-lined  nu- 
merals, crown,  and  N.S.W.,  inverted  figures 
and  other  errors  of  water-mark,  such  as,  for 
instance,  a penny  stamp  being  impressed  on 
a paper  intended  for  a twopenny  stamp. 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  several 
water-marks — the  former,  star,  figures,  and 
V and  crown ; the  latter,  six-pointed  star, 
crown,  and  S.A.,  star,  etc.:  West  Australia — a 
swan,  crown,  and  C.C.,  and  crown  and  C.A. : 
New  Zealand — stars  and  N.Z.  Labuan,  very 
strangely,  and  in  contradistinction  to  other 
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British  colonies,  when  the  water-mark  crown 
and  C.C.  was  in  vogue,  adopted  the  later 
water-mark  of  crown  and  C.A.,  sideways  on 
its  stamps  for  the  first  issue,  the  second 
being  the  crown  and  C.C.  (which  generally 
takes  precedence  of  the  crown  and  C.A.), 
and  in  the  third  emission  the  crown  and 
C.A.  re-appears,  but  in  its  usual  position  in 
the  stamp.  Natal  has  a star,  crown,  C.C. 
and  C.A. : Cape  of  Good  Hope — an  anchor, 
crown,  and  C.C.,  C.A.  and  cabled  anchor : 
Mauritius — crown,  C.C.  and  C.A.  : West 
Indian,  British  Guiana,  etc. — similar  to 
Mauritius. 

Among  the  stamps  of  Italy  and  Denmark 
a royal  crown  is  the  water-mark  adopted. 
Brunswick,  Holland,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way have  a post-horn  as  a water-mark ; 
Naples,  a fleur-de-lys.  Prussia,  in  first  issue, 
had  a laurel  wreath  ; Spain,  loops  and  lattice 
lines ; Hanover,  crossed  lines  and  a wreath 
of  oak  leaves  with  acorns  ; Liibeck,  a water- 
mark of  rosettes ; Tuscany,  a ducal  coronet, 
and  also  vertical  elliptical  lines  ; Modena, 
letter  A in  the  paper  of  1 lira ; Luxem- 
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bourg,  a capital  W ; Belgium,  interlaced  and 
also  framed  L.L. ; Bavaria,  diamond-formed 
lines,  and  also  wavy  lines ; Hamburg,  wavy 
or  undee  lines  ; Egypt,  a pyramid,  etc. 

In  lieu  of  a water-mark,  the  Americans, 
in  the  issues  of  1867-69,  adopted  what  is 
termed  a ‘grid.’  It  is  a square  formed  of 
small  embossed  dots,  varying  in  size  from  9J 
millimetres  by  9|  millimetres  to  9 x 14.  A 
number  of  Grecian  stamps  have  figures  of 
values  lithographed  on  the  back  of  them. 
Spain,  too,  during  the  reign  of  Alphonso, 
adopted  a similar  course  for  protection  against 
forgery.  First  issues  of  Bavaria  and  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  stamps  have  a silk  thread 
woven  in  the  fibres  of  the  paper  on  which 
the  stamps  were  printed.  Wiirtemberg 
stamps  of  1857  and  the  Swiss  stamps  of  1854 
have  also  a silk  thread,  but  running  hori- 
zontally, whereas  the  others  were  placed 
vertically  in  the  stamps.  The  colours  of  the 
thread  in  the  Swiss  stamps  vary,  being  in 
green,  blue,  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and 
white  respectively. 

The  more  the  accommodation  the  more  the 
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traffic,  and  this  is  largely  exemplified  by  the 
increase  of  the  missives  which  pass  through 
the  Post  Office  owing  to  the  facilities  offered 
by  increased  despatches  and  deliveries  of 
letters  in  every  district  of  the  country.  Yet 
a success  which  generally  produces  compe- 
tition is  almost  unheard  of  nowadays  in 
regard  to  Postal  affairs.  A few  Circular 
Delivery  Companies  have  been  shortlived, 
and  no  private  companies  dare  compete  with 
the  General  Post.  About  the  year  1865 
Mr.  Robert  Brydone,  printer,  Elder  Street, 
Edinburgh,  established  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  Circular  Delivery  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  competing  in  the  delivery  of  cir- 
culars and  parcels.  The  company  issued  a 
set  of  adhesive  stamps,  for  the  prepayment 
of  the  postage,  of  the  values  of  a farthing, 
etc.  The  stamps  bore  the  arms  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  on  two  overlapping  shields. 
Those  tradespeople,  commercial  houses,  and 
insurance  companies  who  advertised  by  means 
of  circulars  no  doubt  found  that  it  was 
economical  to  deliver  through  this  medium. 
The  fact  that  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
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Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  were  found  to  have 
similar  companies  in  their  midst  proved  that 
there  must  have  been  something  in  the 
enterprise  first  entered  into  in  Edinburgh. 
Two  or  three  years  after  the  establishment 
of  such  companies  attention  was  directed  to 
them.  The  solicitor  to  the  General  Post 
Office,  London,  acting  under  instructions, 
took  measures  for  their  suppression.  The 
Acts  in  force  protected  the  Post  Office  pri- 
vileges, and  the  London  and  Metropolitan 
Circular  Delivery  Company  was  mulcted  in 
a penalty  of  £5  for  delivering  letters  con- 
trary to  the  privilege  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.  After  this  prosecution  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government 
of  the  day  as  to  the  high  rates  of  postage  of 
circulars,  newspapers,  and  printed  matter. 
In  1870  the  impressed  stamp  on  newspapers 
was  done  away  with  and  a paper  could  be 
sent  for  one  halfpenny  if  duly  registered  as 
a newspaper. 

In  1712  the  newspaper  tax  was  one  penny, 
and  it  was  increased  at  intervals  until  it 
reached  the  maximum  of  fourpence  in  1815. 
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In  1836  it  was  reduced  to  one  penny  for  a 
certain  size  of  sheet  and  one  halfpenny  for 
a supplement  in  addition.  The  tax  was 
abolished  in  1855,  and  up  to  1870  the  charge 
for  a newspaper,  if  not  exceeding  four  ounce 
in  weight,  by  book-post,  was  one  penny. 
After  that  time,  as  already  indicated,  the 
postage  was  reduced  to  a halfpenny  by  the 
Act  33  and  34  Yict.  cap.  79,  sect.  8. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Post  Office 
have  been  such  that  it  is  now  looked  upon 
as  a revenue  department  of  the  State. 
The  Parcel  Post,  which  was  established 
in  August  1883,  has  revolutionised  to  a 
large  extent  the  then  existing  state  of 
matters  in  regard  to  the  transit  of  parcels. 
On  the  Austrian  and  other  state  railways 
a house,  or  at  least  its  entire  furnishings, 
may  be  posted  per  ‘ Parcel  Post,’  but  these, 
as  yet,  are  among  the  ‘ inadmissibles  ’ 
under  the  British  code — 11  lbs.  being  the 
maximum  weight  allowed.  During  1889- 
1890  the  estimated  number  of  parcels 
delivered  in  this  country  was  about  43 
millions,  as  compared  with  23  millions  in 
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1884.  Book  packets,  circulars,  and  news- 
papers, total  601  millions,  as  compared 
with  307  millions  ten  years  ago. 

Early  in  1883  two  surcharged  postage- 
stamps  were  issued  to  the  public  of  the 
values  of  3d.  and  6d.  The  stamps  were 
lilac  in  colour,  and  had  a large  figure,  3d. 
or  6d.,  printed  in  crimson-red  on  the 
respective  stamps.  It  is  believed  that  these 
stamps  were  prepared  for  the  prepayment 
of  parcels  ; the  ‘ threepenny  ’ franking  ordi- 
nary parcels  not  exceeding  1 lb.  in  weight. 

For  the  transmission  of  parcels  of 
stationery  from  one  Government  depart- 
ment (principally  from  the  Stationery  Office) 
to  another,  the  ordinary  issue  of  British 
stamps  was  over-printed  first  in  1884  with 
the  words  “ Gov*  Parcels.”  This  was  resorted 
to  as  a means  of  checking  the  total  weight 
of  stationery  transmitted  annually. 

The  Prussian  parcel  stamps  of  1866  are 
printed  on  goldbeaters’  skin. 

After  the  acquisition  by  Government  of 
the  Electric,  British  and  Irish  Magnetic, 
United  Kingdom,  and  some  smaller  telegraph 
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companies  in  1870,  there  were  issued  em- 
bossed stamps  on  forms  which  were  supplied 
to  the  public  at  the  price  of  one  shilling, 
any  additional  charge  being  paid  by  affixing 
ordinary  stamps.  In  1876,  an  issue  of 
adhesive  telegraph  stamps  was  introduced 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  Postal  and 
Telegraph  Departments,  so  that  the  ac- 
counting would  at  once  show  the  receipts 
of  the  respective  services.  The  telegraph 
stamps  range  from  the  value  of  a halfpenny 
to  five  pounds,  and  were  produced  by 
Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Co.,  London.  In 
1881  the  Government,  on  the  ground  of 
public  convenience,  sanctioned  the  use  of 
ordinary  postage-stamps  for  the  prepayment 
of  charges  on  telegrams.  This  change  came 
into  force  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the 
telegraph  stamps  were  recalled,  and  the 
stock  destroyed. 

It  is  understood  that  a new  style  of 
General  Post  is  to  be  launched  early  in 
1891,  whereby,  on  payment  of  3d.,  a letter 
not  exceeding  1 oz.  in  weight  will  be  taken 
in  at  any  booking-office  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  for  delivery  at  any  railway  station 
by  first  train.  The  ordinary  penny  postage 
and  revenue  stamp  will  be  supplemented  by 
one  of  the  railway  company’s  stamps  similar 
to,  though  smaller  than,  the  ordinary  “ news- 
paper packet  labels  ” now  in  use.  This  means 
of  communication,  it  is  said,  will  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  classes  who  initiated  it,  viz. 
the  secret  police  and  commercial  travellers. 

History  is  repeating  itself.  A proposal 
was  set  on  foot  to  establish  a mail-coach 
service  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
mainly  owing  to  negotiations  for  fair  terms 
being  beyond  the  pale  of  the  practical,  so- 
called,  public  railway  service,  and  eventually 
carried  out.  The  Post  Office  Department 
placed  Parcel  Post  coaches  on  the  road,  the 
first  of  which  commenced  running  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  on  14th  April 
1890.  Between  London  and  Brighton,  how- 
ever, a service  has  been  in  operation  since  1st 
June  1887.  It  is  an  economical  extension 
of  the  Metropolitan  system  of  road  vans. 
The  distance  travelled  daily  by  each  coach 
is  calculated  to  be  fifty-two  miles,  and  the 
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time  occupied  for  each  journey  is  seven  hours. 
These  mails  leave  at  midnight  daily. 

The  British  Post  Office  more  than  ever 
has  resolved  itself  into  a hanking  establish- 
ment. Apart  from  the  Money  Order  Office, 
it  has  since  1881  issued  Postal  Orders.  It 
also  takes  deposits  from  the  public  in  sums, 
or  savings,  of  Is.,  and  here  again  the  utility 
of  the  penny  postage-stamp  is  demonstrated. 
Slips  of  paper  are  furnished  by  the  Post 
Office,  and  to  these  are  affixed  the  stamps 
representing  the  equivalent  in  money.  To 
the  thrifty  the  system  is  an  incalculable 
boon.  The  power  to  remit  money  by 
telegraph  from  one  postal  telegraph  office 
to  another  was  established  in  March  1890. 

The  importance  of  the  proper  control  and 
protection  of  the  ‘ post  ’ in  foreign  parts  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  delivered  in 
Edinburgh  on  9th  June  1890  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  being  entertained  by  the  Royal 
Scottish  Geographical  Society  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  rescue  of  Emin  Pasha  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  remarked  : — 
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“ I have  talked  about  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  Society  in  Africa ; I have 
talked  about  it  in  books,  I have  written 
letters  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
from  the  forest,  I have  cautioned  Arabs 
there  that  if  they  lost  the  letters  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  I would 
follow  them  with  an  army  and  hunt 
them  out  of  West  Africa;  and  if  you 
got  those  letters,  it  is  simply  due  to  that 
threat.” 1 

Considering  the  vast  correspondence 
which  now  passes  through  the  British  Post 
Office  annually,  it  says  volumes  for  the 
officials  that  so  few  letters  go  astray.  The 
machinery,  in  its  perfected  condition  and 
protected  form,  delivered  no  less  than  1650 
millions  of  letters  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1889-90,  as  compared  with  the  estimated 
number  of  76  millions,  exclusive  of  franked 
letters,  in  the  year  1839,  and  prior  to 
uniform  penny  postage. 

1 From  the  Scotsman  of  10th  June  1890. 
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COLONIAL  POSTAGE. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Postal  Union 
system  in  1875  there  have  been  changes  of  an 
important  nature  carried  out  in  the  rates  of 
postage  to  the  countries  composing  the  Union. 
Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage  has  very 
materially  added  to  the  benefit  of  trade,  for 
where  one  letter  in  the  interest  of  commercial 
pursuit  was  despatched  formerly,  several  are 
now  sent  in  every  direction.  This  is  indica- 
tive that  cheapness  of  postage  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  this  country,  which  is  essentially 
commercial,  colonising,  and  with  stakes  at 
issue  incomparably  greater  than  any  other 
power.  Whatever  burdens  may  fall  on  a 
government  by  the  subsidising  of  mails  for 
conveyance  of  its  people’s  communications, 
they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest 
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of  commerce.  Private  enterprise  has  done 
much  in  its  day  to  assist  trade.  Steamship, 
telegraph,  railway,  carrier,  pony- express,  and 
kindred  companies  have  each  carried  on  the 
world’s  trade,  and  seldom  otherwise  than 
with  financial  success,  though  in  some  in- 
stances government  subventions  have  been 
given.  At  one  time  over  a shilling  had  to 
be  paid  for  the  postage  of  a letter  to  or  from 
friends  or  relatives  who  might  have  emi- 
grated to  seek  a living  in  a distant  colony, 
and  who  might  have  assisted  to  colonise  and 
civilise  by  their  emigration  that  very  colony. 

Distance  ought  not  to  increase  cost,  so  far 
as  the  land  of  one  and  the  same  country  is 
concerned.  We  can  send  a letter  from  Glas- 
gow to  Greenock  for  Id.,  and  the  same  weight 
(1  oz.)  is  carried  for  the  same  money  to  the 
other  end  of  Ireland  or  to  Jersey,  but  there 
it  stops.  The  Postal  Union,  however,  steps 
in  to  the  relief,  after  more  than  one  generation 
of  nearly  prohibitory  rates  to  some  colonies. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Postal  authorities  that  no  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  facilitate  postal  communi- 
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cation ; foi’  mails  to  every  part  of  Britain 
and  its  possessions  are  not  only  frequent, 
but  tolerably  punctual.  The  anomalies  in 
the  rates  of  postage  are,  however,  remark- 
able. If  a letter  of  ^ oz.  be  sent  to  Gambia, 
the  Gold  Coast,  or  Sierra  Leone  (3000  miles 
distant),  it  is  (1890)  4d.,  while  to  Canada 
(distances  ranging  from  2500  to  5000  miles) 
it  is  but  2|d.  A letter  of  ^ oz.  to  Hong-Kong 
(9700miles)costs  5d.,  while  it  is  4d.to  Jamaica 
and  British  Guiana  (4000  to  5000  miles). 

To  the  Indian  Empire,  Australia,  or  let  it 
be  to  New  Zealand  or  Tasmania,  the  Cape 
Colony,  or  even  Hong-Kong,  the  postage  of 
letters  is  still  too  high,  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  places  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
empire  under  the  British  Constitution. 

We,  in  this  country,  not  only  require 
rapid,  but  cheap,  communication  with  our 
colonies  to  keep  up  the  interest  with  the 
mother-country.  It  will  be  the  primary 
means  of  knitting  together  the  common  in- 
terests, imperial,  commercial,  and  other,  and 
bringing  about  the  federation  of  a great  em- 
pire, which  is  so  much  desired. 
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In  the  present  day  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton, 
M.P.  for  Canterbury,  has  done  much  as 
a reformer  of  postal  administration.  He 
has  probably,  more  than  any  other  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  agitated  for  a 
reduction  in  the  postal  rates  to  the  Colonies, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  rates 
to  India  and  Australia,  the  former  of  which 
comes  under  class  B of  the  Postal  Union, 
the  rate  for  a letter  in  that  class  being  5d. 
per  half-ounce  via  Brindisi,  while  to  Australia 
the  rate  is  6d.  He  has  pointed  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  newspapers  for  foreign  parts  being 
carried  at  a comparatively  low  rate,  when  their 
bulk  and  weight  are  compared  with  that  of 
a letter.  He  has  further  urged  on  Govern- 
ment the  advisability  of  a cheap  ocean  post- 
age to  bind  the  Colonies  more  effectually 
with  the  mother-country.  We  can  do  no 
less  than  return  thanks  for  these  initiatory 
trials,  and  can  only  take  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s 
scheme  of  cheap  postage  as  a precedent  of 
successful  and  beneficial  results,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe. 
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Regarding  what  may  be  termed  the  high 
rate  of  postage  to  the  Indian  Empire,  it 
is  alleged  that  the  British  Revenue  loses  a 
very  large  sum  annually  by  British  merchants 
sending  their  Eastern  correspondence  to 
France,  where  it  is  prepaid  by  French 
stamps  at  a less  rate  than  if  posted  in  this 
country.  It  seems  somewhat  incongruous 
that  the  mother-country  should  permit  such 
an  anomaly  to  exist.  But  the  Government, 
of  which  Mr.  Goschen  is  a member,  is  now 
arranging  for  a reduction  of  the  postage  to 
India  and  Australasia.  The  cheap  uniform 
postage  (2 |d.  per  half-ounce),  according  to  Mr. 
Goschen,  will  cause  a loss  of  £80,000  at  first. 
The  machinery,  however,  being  in  existence, 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  may  be  real- 
ised. After  1st  January  1891,  it  is  officially 
notified  that  the  reduction  of  the  Ocean 
Postage  (50  per  cent,  and  more)  will  come 
into  force  to  the  following  among  other  col- 
onial possessions  : — New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, Victoria,  West  Australia,  Fiji,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Ascension  and  St. 
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Helena.  And  to  India,  which  is  in  the 
Postal  Union,  the  2|d.  rate  is  via  Brindisi. 

It  is  within  measurable  distance,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  in  the  van  in  establish- 
ing a penny  post  to  Europe  generally.  In 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  States  a penny 
post  is  in  existence ; indeed  the  service  is 
extended  into  Mexico. 

The  number  of  letters  to  and  received 
from  India  in  1871-1872  was  4,728,503. 
17,042,721  were  exchanged  in  1888-89  with 
the  United  Kingdom. 

From  New  South  Wales  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1879,  369,000  letters;  488,000 
despatched  to  the  colony.  In  1888  the 
colony  despatched  to  the  United  Kingdom 
724,000  letters,  and  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom  1,130,000  in  return. 

Victoria  despatched  in  1880,  474,000  and 
received  528,000  letters;  in  1888,  806,000, 
and  received  981,000  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

South  Australia. — The  increase  in  letters 
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Irom  and  to  this  colony  amounts  to  over  100 
per  cent,  between  1880  and  1889.  In  1883 
the  colony  received  706,000  letters,  etc.,  and 
despatched  583,000  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Queensland. — In  1879  this  colony  ex- 
changed 324,000  letters  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  1883  the  letters  had 
increased  to  622,000. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


COLONIAL  POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

The  head  of  Queen  Victoria  is  diademed 
in  every  issue  of  the  British  Empire,  except- 
ing on  the  stamps  of  Jamaica,  one  issue  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  one  of  Victoria, 
which  are  laureated,  and  some  stamps  of 
Mauritius,  which  are  filleted. 

One  of  the  earliest  British  possessions  to 
follow  the  mother- country  in  adopting  post- 
age-stamps was  the  colony  of  Guiana. 
These  stamps,  first  issued  in  1850,  were 
struck  by  the  hand  in  various  types  on 
various  coloured  papers,  and  are  now  of  great 
rarity.  The  year  1851  saw  a new  and  im- 
proved issue  with  the  now  well-known  ship 
and  motto  of  the  colony,  “ Damus  Peti- 
musque  Vicissim,”  engraved  in  black  on  face- 
coloured  paper,  manufactured  by  Waterlow 
and  Sons,  London.  In  all  there  have  been 
some  sixteen  issues  in  this  colony. 
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Turning  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe 
we  find  that  Australasia  was  in  the  van 
with  its  postage-stamps  ; indeed,  it  may  he 
said  that  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
was  the  first  country  to  adopt  for  general 
use  a postage- stamp  for  the  prepayment  of 
letters.  In  1838  a letter-sheet,  embossed 
with  the  Royal  Arms  within  a circle,  bearing 
the  words  “ General  Post-Office,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,”  but  without  any  indica- 
tion of  value,  was  issued  at  the  price  of 
8s.  per  hundred  to  stationers  in  the  town. 
The  cost  of  a letter  sent  in  one  of  the  sheets 
or  covers  was  one  penny.  The  charge  for 
letters  posted  and  delivered  in  Sydney  was 
one  penny  for  a half-ounce,  and  twopence  if 
not  exceeding  one  ounce,  while  throughout 
the  colony  the  rates  were  charged  double. 
For  some  years  the  expense  of  conveying 
the  mails  entailed  considerable  loss,  owing 
principally  to  the  high  price  of  labour  and 
forage  after  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields. 
The  measures  passed  since  1840  in  this 
colony  have  all  been  in  the  direction  of 
cheaper  postage. 
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The  Australasian  stamps  are  as  a rule 
very  pretty  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
Her  Majesty’s  younger  days,  hut  the  first 
adhesive  stamps  of  New  South  Wales  bear 
views  of  the  town  of  Sydney.  These  stamps, 
being  issued  as  early  as  1849,  and  of  con- 
siderable rarity  even  in  the  palmy  days  of 
collecting,  are  worth  describing.  The  penny 
stamps  were  printed  from  one  plate  of  25 
(5  in  a row),  which  was  retouched,  pro- 
ducing clouds,  with  the  exception  of  one 
stamp.  All  the  twopenny  stamps  were 
printed  from  plates  containing  24  stamps 
(12  in  a row).  Consequent  on  this  par- 
ticular value  being  largely  used  the  plates 
became  much  worn  and  the  impressions 
faulty.  It  has  now  almost  been  established 
that  there  were  five  different  plates,  which 
may  be  classified  thus  : — 

1.  Vertical  lines  in  spandrels. 

2.  Horizontal  lines,  bale  dated. 

3.  do.  do.  do.  undated. 

4.  do.  do.  single  cord  on  bale. 

5.  do.  do.  pearl  in  handle  of  fan. 

There  was  one  plate  of  the  threepenny, 
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containing  25  stamps  (5  in  a row).  It 
was  never  retouched,  owing  to  this  stamp 
being  comparatively  little  used.  The  stamps 
were  printed  on  at  least  six  different  kinds 
of  paper,  viz.  hard  yellowish  wove ; hard 
blue  wove ; soft  unglazed  yellowish ; soft 
unglazed  blue  wove ; thick  yellowish  laid ; 
and  on  thick  bluish  laid  paper. 

The  centennial  issue  of  the  stamps  of  New 
South  Wales  is,  without  any  convention- 
ality, pictorially  historical  from  the  time  the 
colony  was  founded.  The  Id.  stamp  is  a 
view  of  Sydney;  the  2d.,  an  emu;  the  4d., 
a likeness  of  Captain  Cook ; the  6d.,  head  of 
Queen  Victoria  ; the  8d.,  the  lyre-bird  ; the 
Is.,  kangaroo;  the  5s.,  a map  of  Australia; 
and  the  £1  bears  portraits  of  the  Governors 
of  the  respective  periods  (1788-1888),  viz. 
Captain  Phillip  and  Lord  Carrington. 

Among  the  Victorian  stamps  will  be  found 
specimens  of  the  “ Too  late  ” and  “ Regis- 
tered” stamps.  The  former  was  of  course 
used  for  franking  letters  as  if  posted  in 
time ; the  latter  for  letters  containing  valu- 
ables. Unpaid  letter  stamps,  i.e.  stamps 
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affixed  by  the  postal  authorities  to  letters 
underpaid,  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  France, 
Italy,  Trinidad  and  elsewhere. 

The  islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad 
had  no  values  expressed  in  the  first  issues 
of  the  postage-stamps,  the  colour  alone 
indicating  the  values.  A brown-red  or 
brick-red  indicated  Id.  in  Trinidad,  but 
in  Barbadoes  it  represented  4d.  Again,  a 
blue  colour  in  the  former  was  the  equivalent 
of  6d.,  and  in  the  latter  Id.  There  was 
evidently  at  that  time,  therefore,  no  uni- 
formity carried  out  in  respect  to  colour  in 
the  stamps  of  those  islands. 

The  postage -stamps  of  Heligoland  are 
now  mementoes  of  an  interesting  historical 
event.  At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the 
island  to  the  German  Empire,  on  9 th  Au- 
gust 1890,  the  whole  of  the  stamps  in  the 
Governmental  archives  were  sold  to  German 
postage-stamp  dealers  at  their  facial  value. 
In  all  there  were  some  thousands  thus  dis- 
posed of.  Used  copies  are  much  rarer  than 
unused  copies  of  these  stamps. 

In  Asia  the  stamps  of  the  British  posses- 
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sions  are  examples  of  fine  design,  engraving, 
and  tone  of  colouring ; this  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  issued  in  Ceylon  and  Hong- 
Kong.  The  Indian  stamps  possess  a native 
tone  of  coloration.  The  green  two  annas  of 
1855  was  a stamp  printed  for  use,  but  not 
issued  to  the  public ; it  is  a great  rarity. 

In  the  African  continent  Natal  is  credited 
with  having  some  of  the  rarest  stamps 
extant.  In  the  first  issue,  which  is  embossed 
on  coloured  paper,  the  blue  ninepenny,  and 
also  the  blue  penny,  are  great  rarities.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  stamps,  which  are  tri- 
angular, bearing  the  figure  of  Hope  reclining 
on  a rock,  have  always  been  held  in  esteem 
by  philatelists.  There  are  two  errors — viz. 
the  ordinary  colours  of  the  penny  and  four- 
penny  stamps  being  reversed — which  are 
almost  unobtainable.  The  provisional  issue 
of  1860  was  printed  from  wood,  and  the 
stamps  are  known  as  the  ‘wood-blocks.’ 
In  the  year  1864  the  shape  of  the  stamp  was 
changed  to  rectangular,  and  has  continued  so. 
Among  the  provisional  issue  of  1868-82  there 
are  a few  curious  surcharged  stamps.  For 
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‘ three  ’ the  lettering  is  ‘ theee,’  and  for 
‘ pence  ’ ‘ pencb  ’ ; these  are  typographical 
errors. 

The  St.  Helena  stamps  are  remarkable, 
as  the  sole  example  of  one  die  (the  sixpenny) 
serving  a whole  issue  of  diverse  values. 
Each  of  the  eight  values,  from  a halfpenny 
to  five  shillings,  is  printed  on  the  stamp 
in  black  type  over  the  engraved  sixpence, 
which  is  cancelled  by  a bar  varying  in 
length,  each  stamp,  at  the  same  time,  being 
printed  in  a different  colour. 

In  1847  district  post-offices  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Mauritius.  The  postage  on 
letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  was  two- 
pence, and  not  exceeding  one  ounce  the  rate 
was  fourpence ; and  fourpence  additional 
was  charged  later  on  for  every  ounce  or 
fractional  part  of  an  ounce  over  the  ounce 
weight.  A letter  posted  and  delivered  in 
the  same  town  was  only  charged  a penny. 
Newspapers  were  carried  free.  Letters,  when 
not  prepaid,  were  charged  double  rate ; but 
prepayment  was  optional.  This  important 
commercial  British  island- possession  early 
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recognised  tlie  benefit  of  postage-stamps. 
The  first  issue  (1847)  was  a native  one,  and 
was  engraved  by  a native  Frenchman  in  taille 
douce,  the  Queen’s  head  being  the  design. 
On  the  sides  “ Post  Office  ” and  “ Mauritius  ” 
are  inscribed,  and  the  values  of  one  penny 
and  twopence  appear  on  the  respective 
stamps.  In  the  following  year  similar  stamps 
were  issued ; the  difference  being  that  “ Post 
Paid”  was  substituted  for  “Post  Office.” 

Passing  on  to  the  issue  with  Britannia 
seated  with  Neptune’s  trident  or  spear,  as 
it  is  on  the  stamp  (a  favourite  design,  not 
confined  to  the  ‘jingoes,’  and  which  was 
also  adopted  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  of 
Trinidad  and  Barbadoes,  but  now  obsolete), 
we  find  a curiously  surcharged  stamp.  The 
value  (4d.)  is  enclosed  within  a black  circle ; 
this  stamp  was  issued  in  1854.  In  1878 
the  pence  issues  began  to  be  surcharged 
in  rupees  and  cents. 

About  the  year  1860  some  mystery  sur- 
rounded a stamp  bearing  the  head  of  Mercury, 
and  the  words  “ Ocean  Postage.”  This  stamp 
was  impressed  on  highly  illuminated  enve- 
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lopes  of  emblematical  designs,  and  was  issued 
by  private  enterprise  in  1852  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  attention 
to  the  proposed  system  of 
universal  penny  postage  advo- 
cated by  some  enthusiasts.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  envelopes 
were  generally  “ Britain,  bestow  this  boon ; 
and  those  in  blessing  blest  will  link  all  lands 
with  thee  in  trade  and  peace,”  and,  “ Britain, 
from  thee  the  world  expects  an  Ocean  Penny 
Postage  to  make  her  children  one  fraternity.” 
It  may  be  remarked  that  a space  is  generally 
to  be  found  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  envelope  to  indicate  the  place  where 
the  postage-stamp  should  be  affixed.  The 
stamp  in  question,  being  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  proved  it  to  be  purely  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  object  named,  and  thus  belong- 
ing to  the  category  of  ‘ bogus  ’ stamps. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


FOREIGN  POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

The  British  black  penny  adhesive  stamp 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  pioneer  of  the 
collective  postage-stamps  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  would  indeed  fill  volumes  to 
relate  how  Europe,  and  now  almost  the 
entire  world,  followed  suit.  The  Brazilians, 
in  1843,  simultaneously  with  the  Swiss, 
were  the  first  to  adopt  postage -stamps 
after  Great  Britain.  Imitation  is  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery,  and  to  the  small  kingdom  of 
Leopold  i.  belongs  the  not  unmerited  hon- 
our of  adopting,  in  1849,  a water-mark.  The 
Belgian  Government  despatched  an  inspector 
from  the  Post  Office  in  Brussels  to  report  on 
the  British  Penny  Postal  system.  The  report 
was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  It  was  highly  favourable  in  support 
of  its  adoption.  A Bill  was  passed  through 
the  Legislature,  receiving  on  24th  December 
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1847  the  King’s  assent,  hut  through  un- 
accountable delay  the  first  postage-stamps 
(of  the  values  of  ten  and  twenty  centimes) 
were  not  issued  until  two  years  later. 

The  history  of  the  German  stamps  is  not 
without  interest.  As  already  referred  to, 
the  Princes  of  Thiirn  und  Taxis  were  for 
over  three  centuries  the  Postmasters-General 
of  Germany.  Frankfort  was  their  head- 
quarters. In  1852  the  Post  Offices  of  Thiirn 
und  Taxis  issued, for  all  the  Northern  German 
States  within  the  control  of  the  Princes  of 
Thiirn  und  Taxis,  a set  of  postage-stamps 
with  engine-turned  backgrounds.  Each 
stamp  bore  in  the  centre  a large  figure  of 
value  within  a rustic  frame,  and  a post-horn 
in  each  angle  with  “ Sljunt  ituii  &dirts  ” and 
“ £kutsd) : ©fstr.  postucmn”  at  sides.  At  top 
and.  bottom  “ Jrantarkc  ” and  value  of  stamp 
appear  respectively,  the  latter  was  expressed 
in  silber-groschen.  For  the  Southern  States 
a similar  set  of  stamps  was  issued  by  the 
Thiirn  und  Taxis  Post  Office  in  the  same 
year,  but  the  values  were  expressed  in 
kreuzer.  The  House  of  Thiirn  und  Taxis 
continued  issuing  stamps  for  Germany  up  to 
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the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  posts.  Five 
different  sets  of  adhesive  stamps  were  issued 
for  the  Northern,  and  five  for  the  Southern, 
States.  The  first  issue  was  printed  on  coloured 
paper,  the  second  on  white  wove  paper  imper- 
forated ; in  the  third  the  colours  (not  the 
values)  were  changed ; the  fourth  was  rouletted ; 
and  the  fifth  was  rouletted  on  coloured  lines. 
A large  number  of  envelopes  was  also  issued 
bearing  embossed  stamps.  The  war  of  1866 
was  the  means  of  dissolving  the  Germanic 
Confederation  of  1815.  The  North  German 
Confederation  (which  also  included  those 
States  which  did  not  assist  or  participate  in 
the  war  with  Austria)  was  formed  under 
the  Prussian  dynasty.  After  the  eventful 
war  with  France  (1870-71)  the  Southern 
German  States  joined  the  combination,  and 
the  whole  became  a united  Germany  under 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  then  became 
Emperor  of  the  German  Empire ; the  kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  alone  being- 
allowed  to  retain  their  sovereign  rights. 
The  postage-stamps  of  the  North  German 
Postal  Confederation  were  first  issued  in 
1868.  The  German  Empire’s  stamps  fol- 
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lowed  in  December  1871.  The  latest  emis- 
sions of  the  Reichs-post  have  the  German 
crowned  eagle  impressed  on  the  postage- 
stamps. 

During  the  Franco-German  war,  soldiers’ 
letter-envelopes  were  issued  by  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  etc.,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  army  in  the  field.  The 
envelopes  were  various.  Full  and  explicit 
directions  were  generally  printed  on  them  as 
to  location  of  army  corps,  division,  battalion, 
and  company.  For  the  artillery,  cavalry, 
etc.,  batteries,  squadrons,  etc.,  were  ex- 
pressed on  other  envelopes.  Besides  these, 
there  were  others  sold  in  Germany  similarly 
printed,  but  which  were  used  for  corre- 
spondence with  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 

The  postage-stamps  of  Spain,  like  those  of 
France,  are  illustrative  of  the  administration 
of  the  country  at  various  times. 
Queen  Isabella  11.  is  shown  in 
profile-likeness  in  the  issues  of 
1850-53.  Then  we  touch  on 
heraldry  in  the  fifth  issue, — the 
arms  of  Spain.  The  shield — quarterly  : first 
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and  fourth,  gules,  a castle  ; second  and  third, 
argent,  a lion  rampant,  etc. — surmounted  by 
a royal  crown,  is  descriptive  of  the  union  of 
Castile  and  Leon  under  Ferdinand  in. — and 
overhanging  which  we  find  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  A similar  shield  was  sculp- 
tured on  the  monument  of  his  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Edward  1.,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
date  1290,  and  is  the  earliest  example  known 
in  England  of  a quartered  shield.  Following 
these  issues,  the  Queen’s  profile  is  renewed  in 
the  years  1855-1869.  Later  on,  during  the 
revolutionary  period  and  after  the  Queen’s 
abdication,  the  allegorical  head  of  Liberty  is 
depicted  ; then  Amadeus  ; Liberty  seated  ; 
War-Tax  stamps;  figure  of  Justice;  Al- 
phonso;  lastly,  the  present  issue  bearing  the 
head  of  the  royal  baby,  King  Alphonso  xm. 
(born  17th  May  1886).  For  the  city  of 
Madrid  two  stamps  were  issued  in  1853, 
bearing  the  city  arms — bear  climbing  tree, 
etc.  These  were  merely  used  for  local  pur- 
poses, but  the  3 cuartos  is  of  great  rarity. 
Among  the  Spanish  stamps  there  is  one  of 
the  value  of  the  fortieth  part  of  a penny. 
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The  postage-stamps  of  1870  and  1873 
were  also  used  for  the  prepayment  of  tele- 
grams. Punching  a hole  was  the  means 
employed  for  obliteration.  A punched 
stamp  is  therefore  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a telegraph  stamp. 

During  the  Carlist  War,  Don  Carlos  issued 
in  August  1873  an  imperforated  stamp  of 
the  value  of  1 real  (2Jd.)  bearing  his  like- 
ness. There  were  several  subsequent  issues, 
the  last  being  that  of  1875.  There  was  a 
special  issue  for  the  province  of  Catalonia, 
and  another  for  Valentia,  but  not  one  Car- 
list  issue  passed  through  the  perforating 
machine. 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  Spanish 
Government  levied  heavy  taxes  to  meet 
the  civil  war  expenditure.  One  of  these 
was  met  by  an  imposition  of  additional 
postage.  In  1874  war- tax  postage-stamps 
were  issued,  the  label  on  the  stamp  being 
lettered  “ Impuesto  de  Guerra.”  Several 
issues  of  similar  war-tax  stamps  followed  in 
quick  succession,  the  latest  being  issued  in 
1877  to  the  public. 
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The  Japanese  have  produced  probably  as 
many  varieties  of  paper  for  printing  their 
stamps  on  as  any  other  Eastern  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  country.  Up  till  recent 
years  this  formerly  impenetrable  country 
collected  its  postal  revenue  otherwise  than 
by  means  of  postage-stamps,  the  first  emis 
sion  of  which  dates  from  1871  ; and  the 
stamps  are  printed  from  copperplate  on  an 
ungummed  native  thin  paper.  The  hiero- 
glyphics engraved  on  the  stamps  of  the  first 
issue,  and  the  whole  design,  are  Japanese  in 
origin.  Some  part  of  the  Mikado’s  coat-of- 
arms  appears  on  the  stamps  of  each  issue 
— the  chrysanthemum  being  conspicuous. 
The  values  of  the  stamps  are  expressed  in 
black  letters,  on  either  side  of  which  the 
typical  dragon  rests  against  a Grecian  pattern 
framework.  The  language  as  ordinarily 
written  is  in  columns,  and  is  read  verti- 
cally. At  first,  the  Japanese  cut  their 
stamps  apart  by  scissors,  but  subsequently 
the  postage-stamps  were  perforated. 

The  stamps  of  the  second  issue  of  1872, 
like  the  preceding  one,  were  engraved  separ 
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ately,  forty  stamps  being  in  each  pane  of  five 
horizontal  rows,  containing  eight  stamps  in  a 
row.  The  whole  design  of  these  stamps  is 
complex.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  in- 
scription are  floral  illuminations,  the  one 
being  a leafed  branch  of  the  chrysanthemum  ; 
the  flower  itself,  being  separate,  divides  it 
from  a branch  of  leaves  and  fruit  understood 
to  be  that  of  the  paulownia  imperialism  On 
these  stamps  the  values  are  expressed  not  only 
in  Japanese  symbols,  but  in  Roman  character. 
There  are  to  be  found,  among  the  stamps 
issued  in  1874,  syllabic-characters,  which 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  plate  numbers 
on  the  old  British  red  penny  stamps. 

Natural  history  is  well  represented  in  the 
issue  of  1875;  for  not  only  does  the  eagle 
appear  as  the  principal  design,  but  the 
pheasant  and  pea-hen  are  depicted. 

The  later  emissions  were,  chiefly  owing  to 
increased  intercourse  with  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  considerably  Anglicised, 
the  words  “ Imperial  Japanese  Post,”  and 
also  “Japanese  Empire  Post,”  being  first 
engraved  on  the  stamps  of  1876.  The 
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stamps  issued  in  August  1877  have  as  a 
centre-piece  a so-called  moon ; but,  consider- 
ing that  they  belong  to  the  land  of  the  rising 
sun,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  old  Sol  him- 
self, although  the  astronomical  sign  appears 
to  have  been  rigidly  adhered  to. 

In  Japan  the  post-towns,  which  are 
situated  on  the  high-roads,  are  next  in 
importance  to  the  castle-towns.  The  inns 
and  tea-houses  are  a special  feature  of  them. 
Travellers  can  hire  coolies  and  conveyances,  or 
may  be  sheltered  for  the  night.  The  mails 
are  received  at  and  despatched  daily  from  an 
office  which  each  post-town  possesses.  The 
control  of  the  mails  is  vested  in  the  Mayor 
or  Vice-Mayor  of  the  district  within  which 
there  is  a post-town. 

In  the  circular  Cashmere  stamps  of  1866 
and  1867  the  value  is  indicated  in  annas  in 
the  centre  of  each  stamp,  in  the  early  rect- 
angular set  in  the  inner  oval,  while  in  the 
subsequent  issues  it  is  expressed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  stamp. 

The  United  States  Government,  before 
making  a general  issue  for  the  whole  country, 
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sanctioned  the  introduction  of  provisional 
postage -stamps  for  some  of  the  large  cities. 
In  1844  two  stamps  were  issued  for  the  city 
of  New  York  Post  Office  of  the  value  of  five 
cents.  One  was  printed  in  black  on  blue 
paper,  the  other  black  on  white  paper.  The 
stamp  printed  on  the  blue  paper  is  extremely 
rare. 

The  year  1847  witnessed  the  first  general 
issue  of  the  United  States  Post  Office,  From 
that  time  the  Americans  have  rigidly  ad- 
hered in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their 
great  statesmen  by  having  miniature  like- 
nesses of  them  engraved  on  the  postage- 
stamps.  The  heads  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  George  Washington  appear  on  the  two 
stamps  issued  in  1847.  In  subsequent 
issues  we  find  the  effigies  of  Presidents 
Andrew  Jackson  (1829-37),  Jefferson  (1801- 
9),  Abraham  Lincoln  (1861-69),  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  (1869-73),  etc. 

The  Departmental  postage-stamps  of  the 
United  States  are  those  used  officially  by 
the  Executive,  Treasury,  State,  Justice,  Post 
Office,  Navy  (coloured  blue),  War  (coloured 
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claret),  Interior,  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (coloured  yellow). 

During  the  period  that  these  stamps  were 
current  the  numbers  issued  were — of  the 
Executive  1600,  Treasury  1,140,000,  State 
58,300,  Justice  25,400,  Post  Office  2531- 
millions,  Navy  81,400,  War  1,144,000,  In- 
terior 533,000,  and  Agriculture  86,800. 

There  are  some  of  the  United  States 
stamps  of  considerable  pictorial  interest.  In 
the  issue  of  1869  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  1776  is  depicted,  to 
which  Declaration  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a 
party.  The  landing  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus is  shown  too.  In  commemoration  of 
the  Centenary  of  Independence  the  United 
States  Post  Office  in  1876  issued  various 
kinds  of  envelopes  with  an  embossed  stamp 
illustrating  the  progress  of  the  century.  The 
value  of  the  stamp  was  three  cents.  It  was 
printed  in  green  and  also  in  red. 

Among  the  more  interesting  South  Ameri- 
can stamps  are  those  of  Peru,  issued  during 
the  war,  when  the  country  was  in  possession 
of  the  Chilians  (1879-83).  The  postage- 
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stamps  had  an  inscription  printed  over  them 
showing  the  Chilian  arms  of  authority.  The 
Republic  of  Chili  adopted  a portrait,  in 
profile,  of  Christopher  Columbus  (Spanish 
“Colon” — which  appears  on  the  stamps)  for 
its  first  issue,  and  it  has  been  continued  in 
a modified  form  throughout  later  issues. 
The  early  issues  of  Buenos  Ayres  are 
very  difficult  to  make  up.  The  galloping 
couriers  are  essays.  Used  copies,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  met  with.  A 
most  difficult  country  to  collect  is  the  Re- 
public of  Columbia,  or  Granada  Confedera- 
tion, or  United  States  of  New  Granada, 
or  United  States  of  Columbia.  This  coun- 
try’s stamps  appear  under  different  names 
at  different  periods.  The  stamps  of  the 
issues  of  1861  and  1862  are  very  scarce. 
Old  Sol  on  the  stamps  of  Uruguay  was 
always  a favourite  design  among  collec- 
tors, but  unfortunately,  it  would  seem, 
there  are,  like  ‘ Henry  Clays,’  more  spuri- 
ous than  genuine  ones  in  existence.  On 
the  first  issue  appears  the  word  “ Dili- 
gencia.”  In  1856  the  only  conveyance 
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used  for  transmission  of  the  mails  was  by 
a diligence,  hence  the  word  “ Diligencia.” 
In  later  issues  “ Correo  ” and  “ Montevideo,” 
“Republica  Oriental,”  “Republica  del  Uru- 
guay (Correos),  etc.,”  are  engraved  on  the 
stamps. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PHILATELIC  MISCELLANY. 

It  is  but  right  to  allow  that  the  student 
of  philately  has  no  inconsiderable  interest 
in  his  pursuit.  To  collect  and  discriminate 
the  stamps  of  various  dies,  or  those  printed 
from  resuscitated  plates,  to  discern  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  colour,  errors  and  differences 
of  type,  water-marks  and  perforations,  and 
also  the  numberless  qualities  of  paper,  re- 
quires no  mean  judgment.  Like  the  student 
of  nature,  his  mind  is  stimulated  to  in- 
quiry by  the  infinite  variety  which  surrounds 
him. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  freaks  of  nature  to  be 
found  in  eggs  which  will  enlighten  the  stu- 
dent of  oology.  The  egg  of  the  now  extinct 
200 
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auk1  is  valued  at  somewhere  about  £160, 
and  where  would  you  find  any  one  willing 
to  pay  that  sum  but  among  those  interested 
in  the  subject  ? 

Apart  from  the  mere  collecting  of  postage- 
stamps  by  young  persons,  the  pursuit  must 
necessarily  assist  them  in  educational  mat- 
ters. The  geographical  and  topographical 
position  of  places  become  impressed  on  the 
mind.  The  philatelist  (Gr.  (fnXeco  and  dreXf), 
a lover  of  franks  or  stamps,  will  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  currencies.  The  kings,  em- 
perors, and  rulers  are  matter  of  a country’s 
history.  The  arrangement  of  postage  labels 
gives  to  the  student  a taste  for  order — a 
necessary  adjunct  to  a man’s  qualifications 
— and  while  the  simplicity  which  attaches 
to  the  examination  and  arrangement  of 
stamps  by  the  beginner  entails  untold 
pleasure  in  his  spare  moments,  the  advanced 
collector  combines  study  with  pleasure. 

Most  people  find  pleasure  in  some  under- 
taking. A hobby  of  any  kind  is  often  a bore 
to  the  person  not  interested,  but  that  person 

1 The  great  auk  became  extinct  about  the  year  1840. 
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may  also  have  a hobby  of  which  he  or  she  is 
not  aware.  We  cannot  find  fault  with  the 
book  or  butterfly  hunter,  fern  or  old  china 
collector.  Numismatics  and  conchology  have 
each  their  charm  ; while  the  fair  sex  accumu- 
late bonnets,  and  other  paraphernalia,  they 
unwittingly  become  collectors  of  things 
sesthetical.  And  yet  withal  we  have  solid 
collectors  of  postage-stamps  enlisted  from 
every  rank  of  society.  The  charm  of  collect- 
ing finds  no  abatement,  for  we  read  in  the 
daily  press  that  even  auction  sales  of  stamps 
are  now  being  held  in  the  Metropolis  and 
in  the  United  States, — the  prices  realised 
being,  in  some  instances,  such  as  only  a 
Rothschild  could  entertain.  The  only  regret 
in  the  pursuit  of  philately  is  that  the  deeper 
and  further  one  goes  into  it,  the  more  ex- 
pensive it  becomes.  Yet  the  purchase  of 
stamps  is  a good  money  investment.  The 
advice  may  be  given — try  the  experiment 
of  collecting,  and  observe  the  fascination. 
But  a beginner  has  much  to  contend  with 
in  the  selections  he  may  make  for  his  album. 
Forged  and  ‘ bogus  ’ stamps  (the  latter 
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being,  as  the  name  implies,  a stamp  which 
never  existed  in  reality)  are  too  frequently 
to  be  met  with.  A collector  must  be  on  his 
guard  against  these  and  reprints.  If  he  is 
not  gifted  with  the  function  of  discrimina- 
tion, he  will  utterly  fail  as  a collector. 

The  collecting  of  stamps  leads  to  minute 
inquiry  respecting  the  various  means  of 
engraving  and  lithographing  stamps.  The 
collector  obtains  a fair  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  and  kinds  of  papers  manufactured. 
It  also  gives  him  a taste  for  artistic  designs. 
In  short,  anything  which  is  collected,  even 
although  it  assume  the  form  of  a hobby,  will 
encourage  research  and  bring  information  to 
the  devotee. 

If  numismatics  can  be  termed  a science, 
then  there  can  be  no  cogent  reasons  for  not 
applying  the  same  to  philately,  for  philately 
surely  leads  to  similar  ends. 

When  postage-stamp  collecting  was  a 
furore,  collectors’  albums  adorned  every  draw- 
ing-room table.  Little  attention,  however, 
was  directed  to  perforations,  water-marks,  or 
paper  on  which  the  stamps  were  printed. 
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Indeed,  up  to  recent  years,  some  collectors 
were  unwilling  to  take  cognisance  of  varieties 
of  stamps  created  thereby.  This  was  princi- 
pally, no  doubt,  owing  to  use  and  wont. 
The  advance  in  the  science  of  philately  has, 
however,  converted  those  who  hesitated  to 
move  with  the  times,  and  now  it  is  agree- 
able to  note  how  varieties  of  stamps  are 
eagerly  sought  after.  Among  the  Austral- 
asian stamps  the  varieties  of  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed  are  remarkable.  There 
are  thick  and  thin  and  intermediate  quali- 
ties of  white  wove  paper,  and  there  are  also 
tinted  and  toned  wove  papers.  In  describing 
a wove  paper  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  such 
as  a book  or  newspaper  is  printed  on. 
The  penny  black  stamp  is  an  example  of 
toned  wove  paper.  Laid  paper  has  narrow 
parallel  lines  in  it,  ordinarily  to  be  found  in 
note-paper,  and  as  distinguished  from  plain 
or  wove  note-paper.  Either  of  these  may 
be  glazed,  thus  forming  another  variety. 
Then  we  have  ribbed,  quadrille,  pelure, 
batonne,  etc.,  papers.  Ribbed  requires  no 
definition.  Quadrille  has  crossed  lines, 
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close  or  far  apart,  forming  squares.  Pelure 
is  somewhat  of  a thin  hard  and  crisp 
texture.  A variety  of  New  Zealand  stamps 
of  the  issue  of  1859  is  printed  on  such  paper. 
Batonne  is  like  foreign  note-paper,  showing 
parallel  lines  at  some  distance  apart. 

The  development  of  the  adoption  of 
adhesive  stamps  by  other  nations  has  been 
gradual.  The  primitive  workmanship  of 
some  of  the  Indian  Native  States  and 
Afghanistan  stamps  is  not  without  histor- 
ical record  of  those  parts.  Early  advanced 
in  civilisation  in  some  respects,  the  natives 
are  backward  in  the  modes  of  engraving  or 
printing,  as  their  stamps  testify.  The  Bhore 
stamps  may  be  cited,  although  printed  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  shapes  of  the  half 
and  one  anna  to  some  extent  distinguish 
the  values.  Both  are  printed  in  the  same 
colour.  The  former  is  a transverse  oval,  the 
latter  oblong.  As  regards  some  states,  they 
have  become  initiated  into  the  European 
fashion  of  printing  on  various  papers  for  the 
benefit  of  stamp-dealers  at  the  expense  of 
the  collector.  This  artifice  will,  however, 
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become  soon  played  out,  no  doubt,  but  so 
long  as  there  are  collectors  to  be  found 
willing  to  add  all  the  varieties  of  types  and 
papers  manufactured,  the  supplies  will  go 
on  ad  infinitum. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1858  cutting 
stamps  in  half  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  postage  required  for  a letter  had  been 
tried.  In  many  British  colonies  the  practice 
about  this  time  was  not  uncommon.  The 
colonies  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Newfoundland  frequently  prepaid  their 
letters  by  half  of  a shilling  stamp  cut  ver- 
tically or  diagonally.  In  the  years  1880-81 
a number  of  the  stamps  of  the  West  Indies 
were  perforated  through  the  centre,  and 
the  two  halves  were  surcharged  with  the 
value  required.  In  some  of  the  British 
island  possessions  a,  certain  stamp  had  be- 
come used  up,  and  before  the  new  supply 
arrived  from  the  mother-country  it  was 
found  necessary  to  surcharge  an  issue,  in 
little  use,  with  the  value  required.  It  is 
said  that  the  surcharged  4d.  St.  Vincent 
(issue  t>f  1880)  was  one  of  those  provisionally 
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issued  pending  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from 
Great  Britain. 

Surcharged  stamps  are  used  largely  in  the 
British  Colonies  and  other  parts.  They 
denote,  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius,  for 
instance,  a change  of  currency.  In  the 
years  1863-72  there  was  an  emission  of 
Mauritius  stamps  varying  in  value  from 
Id.  to  5s.,  but,  chiefly  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Mauritius  to,  and  the  large  extent  of 
commercial  transactions  with,  India  and 
Ceylon,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  alter 
the  currency.  An  Order  in  Council  of  12th 
August  1876  was  proclaimed  in  Mauritius 
on  25th  November  1876,  and  in  January 
1877  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  specify 
from  time  to  time  by  proclamation  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
such  silver,  copper,  or  bronze  token-coins 
as  might  appear  desirable  to  be  received 
as  legal  tender  for  such  sum,  not  exceeding 
five  rupees,  as  might  be  named  in  the 
Proclamation.  This  power  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  creation  of  subsidiary  coins 
such  as  20,  10,  5,  2,  and  1 cent  pieces 
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— one  cent  representing  a hundredth  part 
of  a rupee.  Besides  these  subsidiary  coins, 
the  silver  half-rupee,  quarter-rupee,  and 
eighth  of  a rupee  of  India  were  legalised 
with  the  rupee  by  the  Order  in  Council  of 
12th  August  1876.  Immediately  after  the 
introduction  of  the  new  coinage  in  the 
islands,  a new  issue  of  postage-stamps 
followed.  Being  made  in  London,  the 
stamps  were  not  issued  until  January  1878. 
The  issue  had  the  values  from  2 cents  to  2 
rupees  50  cents  surcharged  in  black  over  the 
stamps  of  the  pence  issue. 

A number  of  various  postage-stamps  are 
now  printed  in  aniline  colours.  Those  stamps, 
which  are  lithographed  and  type-printed,  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  exposure  to  light. 
This  especially  is  the  case  with  those  that 
are  not  printed  in  the  primary  colours.  We 
have  seen  a light-purple  typographic  stamp 
transformed  into  a very  pale  lilac,  and  lilac 
stamps  with  the  pigment  almost  completely 
removed.  But  stamps  of  line-engraving  are 
hardly  liable  to  be  affected,  and  this  applies 
largely  to  all  issues  of  an  early  date,  when 
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design,  paper,  ink,  and  engraving  were  of 
first  import.  Nowadays  economy  in  pro- 
duction seems  to  bear  sway,  and  the  advance 
appears  somewhat  of  a retrograde  order,  at 
least  from  a collector’s  standpoint. 

The  aniline  colours  which  are  now  used  in 
printing  postage-stamps  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe  include  blue,  navy  blue,  blacky 
brown,  bismark  brown,  cardinal  and  crimson 
reds,  green,  lavender,  magenta,  maroon, 
mauve,  mulberry,  orange,  pink,  puce,  purple, 
red,  scarlet,  solferino,  violet,  and  yellow. 
Black  is  also  included.  The  cheapest  of 
these  pigments  are  the  browns. 

Some  scientists  prefer  the  centigrade 
thermometer  to  the  Fahrenheit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measurement,  and  in  like  manner 
the  French  centimetre  scale  has  been  adopted 
in  preference  to  the  British  inch-scale,  owing 
to  small  measurements  of  postage-stamps 
being  more  accurately  recorded  when  ascer- 
taining them. 

We  have  yet  something  to  learn  from  the 
Americans.  In  1885  the  United  States  Post 
Office  issued  an  * express  ’ or  special  deliverv- 
0 
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stamp  of  the  value  of  ten  cents.  The  design 
is  that  of  a special  messenger  in  the  act  of 
running,  holding  a letter  in  his  hand.  Any 
letters  bearing  such  a stamp  required  to  be 
posted  in  a special  delivery  post-office.  The 
letters  are  delivered  much  in  the  same  way 
as  telegrams  by  boy-messengers.  In  large 
cities  of  this  kingdom,  when  congestion  at 
the  post-offices  is  rife  at  Christmas-time, 
business  communications  by  ‘ express-posts  ’ 
would  be  certain  to  reach  their  destination 
promptly.  In  1888  a similar  stamp  was 
issued  with  the  words  inscribed  “ Any  Post 
Office.”  We  here  give  an  illustration  of  the 
1885  stamp. 


The  collecting  craze  is  ubiquitous.  In 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Australia,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
philatelic  societies  abound  in  every  town  of 
any  importance.  The  societies  publish,  in 
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many  instances,  monthly  articles  on  resus- 
citations, discoveries  made,  and  of  matter 
interesting  to  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  philately.  The  magazines  have  a wide 
circulation  and  have  eminent  contributors. 
Among  the  many  published  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Philatelic  Record,  Stanley  Gibbons’ 
Monthly  Journal,  The  Stamp  News,  Le 
Timbre-Poste,  Le  Philateliste  Universel,  Le 
Collectionneur  de  Timbres-Poste,  Illustrirtes 
Brief  tnarhen  Journal,  La  Espaha  Postal,  The 
American  Philatelist,  The  Philatelic  Journal 
of  America,  The  Metropolitan  Philatelist, 
The  Eastern  Philatelist,  The  Stamp  World, 
The  American  Journal  of  Philately,  The  Phil- 
atelic Monthly,  The  Dominion  Philatelist,  The 
Philatelic  News. 

To  meet  the  large  army  of  philatelists  in 
the  United  States — in  New  York  alone 
there  are  some  3000  collectors — postage- 
stamp  dealers  are  largely  on  the  increase; 
numbers  of  them  have  no  offices,  but  transact 
the  business  through  the  post.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  some  500  large 
dealers  alone. 

Many  collectors,  perhaps  judiciously  and 
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wisely,  collect  but  the  stamps  of  Great 
Britain,  her  colonies  and  dependencies ; 
others,  the  stamps  of  one  British  colony 
only ; and  there  are  likewise  collectors  of 
European,  Japanese,  and  Australasian  stamps 
respectively.  To  collect  the  whole  world’s 
stamps  is  indeed  an  undertaking  of  great 
magnitude.  In  nearly  every  known  collec- 
tion of  postage-stamps  gaps  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there.  An  advanced  and  scien- 
tific collector  would  not,  for  example,  be 
content  with  collecting  one  green  5d.  Ceylon 
(crown  and  C.C.  water-mark,  perforated 
twelve  and  a half) ; he  must  have  varieties, 
and  will  add  the  yellow-green,  olive-green, 
and  full-green  shades;  he  will  also  add  an 
olive-green  without  perforation — an  error. 
He  will  further  seek  to  obtain  short  and 
long  types  of  water-marks  of  the  same  5d. 
stamp.  He  does  not  even  stop  there.  If 
he  be  a collector  of  British  stamps  the  full 
pane  of  the  Id.  blacks  or  Id.  reds  (used 
copies)  would  have  to  be  reconstructed. 
And  in  this  way  an  enthusiast  will  collect 
certain  stamps  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
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stamps  of  Victoria  (2d.  1857),  Afghanistan, 
Japan,  Mauritius,  Philippine  Islands,  etc. 

We  have  collectors  who  make  proof-stamps 
a speciality.  The  value  of  the  proof- copy 
of  any  stamp  is  not  always  greater  than  a 
later  impression  of  the  same  stamp  postally 
used  or  unused.  A proof  British  Colonial 
stamp  should  always  he,  if  it  is  not,  better 
value  than  a used  copy  at  any  rate.  Why  a 
‘proof’  should  be  looked  upon  as  being  in 
the  position  of  an  ‘ essay  ’ it  is  difficult  to 
imagine. 

A ‘proof’  is  the  first  copy  or  copies — one 
may  be  the  ‘artists’  ’ and  others  the  ‘printers’  ’ 
— off  the  plate.  In  the  colonies,  as  in  this 
country,  the  practice  of  sending  out  proof- 
copies  to  postmasters,  it  appears,  was  dis- 
continued about  the  year  1870.  The  ‘proofs’ 
were  merely  used  as  a means  for  the  officials 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  new  issues. 
“ Specimen  ” was  usually  printed  across  the 
stamps.  This  superscription,  however,  on 
the  stamps  of  the  United  States  has  a dif- 
ferent meaning.  The  stamps  thus  marked 
are  considered  remainders,  and  the  word 
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“ specimen”  prevents  their  use  during  another 
currency.  Such  stamps  are  sold  for  a purpose 
other  than  prepayment  of  letters.  Postage- 
stamps  marked  “ cancelled,”  as  for  instance 
some  Mauritius  stamps,  indicate  that  they 
are  not  only  obsolete,  but  that  the  remainders 
have  been  sold  to  dealers.  Spanish  stamps 
having  one  or  more  horizontal  bars  printed 
across  them  imply  the  same  thing.  Italian 
stamps  having  the  word  “ Estero  ” over  the 
face  indicate  they  are,  or  have  been,  in  use 
in  the  Italian  post-office  agencies  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere. 

An  ‘ essay  ’ is  a stamp  which  has  been 
submitted  for  approval  to  a government’s 
officials,  hut  not  accepted.  It  may  have  been 
even  officially  printed  and  gummed  for  trial. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a fact  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  forged  stamps  of  all 
nations  has  been  manufactured  in  Hamburg, 
Leipzig,  Niirenberg  and  Zurich.  It  has  been 
further  stated  that  some  of  those  conducting 
so  nefarious  a business  have  amassed  for- 
tunes ; but  this  occurred  in  the  palmy  days 
of  stamp  collecting,  when  there  were  many, 
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too  many,  novices  to  be  hoodwinked,  and 
when  exchanging  stamps  was  universal. 
There  are  exchanges  even  now  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  where 
collectors  do  congregate.  Forgeries  are 
chronicled  as  they  are  discovered.  Pamphlets 
have  been  published  pointing  out  where 
the  differences  exist  between  the  genuine 
stamp  and  the  forgery.  But  unfortunately 
these  publications  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  unprincipled,  who  make  use  of  the 
talent  and  ability  displayed  by  the  philatelist 
in  his  minute  description  of  each  faulty 
line  or  drawing,  and  a new  forgery  soon 
appears  on  the  scene,  clear  of  the  errors 
described,  but  generally  wrong  in  some  other 
detail,  which  is  at  once  published.  These  are 
some  of  the  aggravations  which  beset  the 
collector  in  his  early  days  of  collecting ; but 
those  in  the  secrets,  having  become  wary 
after  years  of  experience,  are  generally  on 
the  qui  vive.  The  preventives  against  forgery 
are  known  best  to  the  respective  govern- 
ments. Seldom  have  any  of  the  British 
stamps  been  forged.  Among  them  is  one 
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in  which  there  is  a microscopically  engraved 
hair  line.  The  early  Russian  stamps  were 
printed  in  colours  in  such  a way  that  any 
attempt  to  remove  the  post-mark  with 
a view  to  re-using  the  stamp  was  at 
once  frustrated  by  reason  of  the  colour 
admitting  of  removal  first.  In  the  detection 
of  a forged  stamp  the  post-mark  should 
be  examined  first  ; then  the  perfora- 
tion, which  is  seldom  or  never  right, 
owing  to  the  expense  of  a real  perforating 
machine ; next  the  water-mark,  if  any  ; and 
lastly  the  stamp  itself  under  a powerful 
glass,  which  will  generally  reveal  the  defects. 
Engraving,  pure  and  simple,  is  too  expensive 
a method  of  production,  and  the  other  arti- 
fices practised  must  of  necessity  require 
careful  study. 

The  Spanish  Government  have  had  nearly 
every  year,  or  other  year,  new  emissions  of 
stamps  to  protect  itself  against  forgery. 
The  postage-stamps  generally  bore  in  figures 
the  year  of  issue. 

A form  of  forgery  is  that  of  changing  the 
colour  of  a genuine  stamp.  No  special  at- 
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tention  is  drawn  to  the  stamp  being  an  error 
of  colour  printing ; but  the  collector,  knowing 
that  such  errors  do  actually  exist  in  stamps 
(but  not  in  the  stamp  before  him),  concludes 
that  he  is  getting  ‘ a catch,’  and  very  natu- 
rally grabs  at  it,  although  a high  price  is  put 
upon  it.  The  stamps  which  are  generally 
changed  are  either  violet,  blue,  or  green  in 
colour.  The  violet  stamp  is  sometimes 
changed  into  a pink  by  the  extraction  of  the 
blue  pigment  by  the  use  of  chemical  agents, 
the  green  into  a blue  by  the  extraction  of 
the  yellow,  and  blue  into  black.  Some  Tas- 
manian stamps  (green)  water-marked  2 have 
been  chemically  changed  to  blue.  Another 
form  of  forgery  is  the  printing  over  in 
black  type  on  a genuine  stamp  an  imitation 
of  any  surcharge  which  may  have  actually 
been  placed  by  those  empowered  by  govern- 
ment to  do  so.  A five-shilling  Cape  Colony 
rectangular  stamp,  superscribed  Bechuana- 
land,  was  the  subject  of  a now  famous  libel 
case.  It  was  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
on  4th  February  1890,  and  lasted  three  days. 
Imperforated  stamps  are  sometimes  turned 
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into  perforated  stamps  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining an  unknown  variety. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  one  dealer 
in  foreign  postage-stamps,  Mr.  Palmer, 
London,  it  seems  a clause  was  included  in 
a Bill  which  was  passed  in  1884  making  it 
illegal  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  deal  in  ficti- 
tious stamps,  etc.  The  provision  (Sect.  7) 
of  the  Post  Office  (Protection)  Act,  47  and 
48  Viet.  cap.  76,  which  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject, is  as  follows  : — 

“ A person  shall  not — 

(a)  Make,  knowingly  utter,  deal  in  or 

sell  any  fictitious  stamp,  or  know- 
ingly use  for  any  postal  purpose 
any  fictitious  stamp  ; or 

(b)  Have  in  his  possession,  unless  he 

shows  a lawful  excuse,  any  ficti- 
tious stamp ; or 

(c)  Make,  or,  unless  he  shows  a lawful 

excuse,  have  in  his  possession, 
any  die,  plate,  instrument,  or 
materials  for  making  any  ficti- 
tious stamp. 

“Any  person  who  acts  in  contravention 
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of  this  section  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  on  a prosecution  by  order  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  to  a fine 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  subject  to  the 
like  right  of  appeal  as  in  the  case  of  a 
penalty  under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  excise. 

“Any  stamp,  die,  plate,  instrument,  or 
materials  found  in  the  possession  of  any 
person  in  contravention  of  this  section,  may 
be  seized  and  shall  be  forfeited. 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  section  “ficti- 
tious stamp”  means  any  facsimile  or  imitation 
or  representation,  whether  on  paper  or  other- 
wise, of  any  stamp  for  denoting  any  rate  of 
postage,  including  any  stamp  for  denoting  a 
rate  of  postage  of  any  of  Her  Majesty’s 
colonies,  or  of  any  foreign  country.” 

To  collect  indiscriminately  a million  post- 
age-stamps  off  old  letters  requires  some 
amount  of  patience  and  time.  But  to  be 
coolly  told  that  your  philanthropic  labour 
has  been  thrown  to  the  wind  after  collec- 
tion is  scant  comfort.  Yet  the  object  of 
those  scamps  who  proposed  the  clever 
dodge  of  getting  people  to  beg  of  other 
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people  for  a million  postage-stamps  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  providing  a home  for 
some  helpless  orphan,  or  for  something  else, 
was  a good  swindle  to  obtain  something  for 
nothing.  The  motive,  of  course  a good  and 
land  one  too,  brought  into  possession  many 
millions  of  rare  stamps,  which  were  turned 
into  gold,  while  the  proceeds  were,  through 
some  slight  overlook,  omitted  to  be  sent  by 
these  would-be  saints  to  the  guardians  of  the 
orphan ! 

Would  any  one  venture  to  say  that  such 
imposture  was  years  ago  practised  in  this 
country,  when  every  one  was  collecting  for 
the  named  object,  and  when  missions  to 
China  were  assisted  to  save  Chinese  female 
children  from  destruction  ? To-day  comes 
the  tidings  from  a foreign  land  that  a certain 
circular  requests  old  postage  - stamps  for  a 
similar  object ! Is  it  possible  that  the  sender 
has  a gift  of  an  entrant  into  a hospital,  and 
that  on  selling  the  stamps  (taking  care  to 
return  all  the  very  valuable  ones  to  their 
rightfid  owners)  he  grants  an  admission? 
0 tempora ! 0 mores ! ! 
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It  may  be  well  to  remind  young  collectors 
that  postage-stamps  should  never  be  im- 
mersed in  hot  water  to  dislodge  any  paper 
adhering  to  them.  The  colour  of  a stamp 
may  be  extracted  thereby.  Cold  water 
alone  should  be  used ; and,  as  regards  the 
earlier  Russian  stamps,  they  should  be  laid 
on  a sheet  of  wet  blotting-paper,  care  being 
taken  that  no  moisture  touches  the  face  of 
the  stamps. 

The  question  has  been  often  put : “ How 
are  some  stamps  so  valuable  ? ” Well,  there 
are  more  reasons  than  one  to  account  for  it. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  craze  for  collecting 
these  miniature  historical  pictures  began  no 
earlier  than  the  sixties,  and  as  people 
generally  before  that  time  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  philately,  they  destroyed 
their  letters ; little  wonder,  then,  that  at 
least  some  stamps  became  valuable,  and 
were  eventually  classed  with  the  ‘ unattain- 
ables.’  Another  reason  to  adduce  in  sup- 
port of  high  values  is  that  there  were  certain 
issues  of  stamps  which  saw  a currency  but 
for  a year,  and  indeed  for  a very  much 
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shorter  period.  Again  an  engraver’s  error  of 
one  stamp  in  a plate  would  enhance  that 
stamp’s  value  enormously.  Besides  which  a 
variety  of  paper,  used  for  printing  the  same 
stamp  on,  creates  a vast  difference  in  value. 
Take  for  example  the  four  cents  type-set 
circular  yellow  British  Guiana  of  1850.  This 
stamp  printed  on  quadrille  paper  is  worth 
about  £20,  but  if  printed  on  a thickish  paper, 
it  commands  at  least  £25.  Touching  on 
the  subject  of  rarities  and  their  commercial 
value,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Herr 
Philip  von  Ferrary  and  Mr.  T.  K.  Tapling, 
M.P.  possess  some  of  the  rarest  stamps 
extant.  When  it  is  told  that  one  of  the 
collections  is  worth  £50,000,  it  will  give  the 
reader  some  estimate  of  the  ‘ gems  ’ that 
are  in  it.  A pair  of  the  ‘Post  Office’ 
Mauritius  stamps  is  nearly  worth  the  value 
of  the  best  carriage  and  pair  procurable; 
and  only  recently  a very  fine  specimen  of 
the  ‘ twopenny  ’ was  on  sale  at  the  price 
of  £200.  The  blue  circular  (12  cents) 
British  Guiana  (see  No.  162  of  the  World’s 
Postage- Stamps)  is  valued  at  about  £12. 
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The  12  penny  Canada  (see  also  No.  162) 
issued  in  1851,  overprinted  “specimen,”  is 
worth  about  £5.  The  2 reals  Spanish  stamp, 
issued  1851,  is  worth  £8.  The  2 annas 
green  Indian,  printed  in  1855,  is  worth  about 
£4.  The  1 shilling  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
1 shilling  New  Brunswick  are  worth  about 
£5  apiece.  The  provisional  Neapolitan  blue 
(cross)  is  worth  about  £3.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  prices  of  some  stamps  have 
risen  10,  20,  and  even  30  per  cent,  in  value. 
It  might  appear  somewhat  of  a paradox 
to  say  the  dearer  the  stamp  the  cheaper  it 
is ; but  we  find  among  the  thousands  of 
stamps  issued  a low  facial  value  of  a certain 
issue  selling  at  a high  price,  whilst  a high 
facial  valued  stamp  may  sell  at  considerably 
less  money ; but  in  such  circumstances  it 
may  be  owing  to  a faulty  water-mark : i.e. 
it  may  be  found  misplaced  in  the  low- valued 
stamp  by  reason  of  the  water-marked  sheet 
at  the  time  of  printing  being  reversed  by 
the  operator,  or  by  a sheet  containing 
water-marks  intended  for  another  stamp 
being  erroneously  used. 
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So  far  as  value  is  concerned  in  regard 
to  postage-stamps,  it  may  be  heie  observed 
that  the  older  the  emissions  the  more 
valuable  are  the  stamps.  But  while  saying 
this — and  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules 
— the  rule  does  not  always  apply.  For 
instance  the  present  value  of  the  Id. 
black  adhesive  British,  issued  1840,  is  its 
facial  value  only.  The  same  stamp  with 
V.R.  in  the  upper  angle  is  worth  about  <£5, 
whilst  the  Jubilee  Id.  Letter-card  is  worth 
15s.  if  obliterated  at  the  Guildhall.  But 
among  the  stamps  most  coveted  by  collec- 
tors are  the  very  scarce  Mauritius  stamps 
issued  in  1847,  bearing  the  words  “Post 
Office,”  the  first  issues  of  Reunion,  Hawaii, 
British  Guiana,  etc.  The  first  issue  ot 
Hawaii  is  worth  about  £250.  But  the  value 
of  any  stamp  solely  depends  upon  its  condi- 
tion. A Id.  Mulready  envelope  may  be 
worth  10s.,  but  an  inferior  copy  would  only 
realise  2s.  6d.  ! A proof  on  India  paper 
commands  about  £10.  The  Jubilee  envelope 
is  worth  about  5s.  if  cancelled  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  ordinary  blue  triangular  4d. 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  worth  little  more 
than  its  facial  value. 

The  errors  in  paper  and  water-marks  have 
regulated  to  some  extent  the  commercial 
value  of  postage-stamps.  We  find  that 
while  a certain  Australian  stamp  is 
only  worth  Id.,  the  identical  stamp  (so 
far  as  outward  appearances  go)  bearing 
an  error  in  the  water-mark  is  worth  several 
pounds. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  and  one  worth 
notice,  that  the  highest  price  for  stamps  is 
paid  in  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 
This,  in  part,  keeps  up  the  prices  of  stamps 
all  over  the  world.  For  instance,  in  Canada 
the  purple-black  6d.,  green  7d.,  or  blue  lOd. 
(on  either  thin  or  thick  paper)  are  dearer 
than  they  are  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


p 
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JUBILEE  OF  THE  PENNY  STAMP. 
May  6th,  1890. 


“ Only  a penny  ” they  used  to  say, 

With  something  of  scorn,  in  the  olden  day  ; 

Too  little  to  give,  too  small  to  lend, 

And  fit  for  nothing  hut  just  to  spend. 

Forgetting  the  shore  is  but  grains  of  sand, 

They  wasted  their  pennies  with  careless  hand  ; 
Forgetting  the  ocean  is  made  of  drops, 

They  squandered  their  pennies  in  toffee-shops. 

But  time  went  on,  and  there  came  a day 
When  scorn  of  the  penny  vanished  for  aye, 

And  England  cried  from  end  to  end — 

“ All  hail  to  the  penny,  our  potent  friend  : ” 

For  into  a stamp  had  it  blossomed  that  day, 

And  over  the  Kingdom  ’twas  winging  its  way  ; 
Eastward  and  westward,  o’er  Britain’s  fair  isles 
’Twas  speeding  folk’s  letters  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

No  more  doth  the  postman,  with  loud  rat-tat, 

Demand  a sixpence,  or  more  than  that ; 

“ Here  is  your  letter,”  is  all  he  need  say, 

And  we  take  it,  rejoicing  there’s  nothing  to  pay. 

No  more  shall  the  penny  know  flouts  or  jeers, 

We  have  blessed  it  daily  these  fifty  years  : 

Where  once  we  wrote  one  letter,  now  we  write  many, 
And  thank  Rowland  Hill  each  costs  “ only  a penny.” 

Harriet  Power.1 


1 In  the  Stamp  Advertiser. 


PREFACE  TO  PART  II. 


The  author  had  intended  to  issue  the 
following  catalogue  during  the  run  of  the 
Edinburgh  Exhibition,  but  owing  to  un- 
foreseen circumstances  it  was  unavoidably 
postponed.  He  trusted  that  it  might  have 
been  of  some  assistance  as  a guide  to  the 
collection  of  the  World’s  Postage -Stamps 
which  were  arranged  alphabetically,  chrono- 
logically, and  under  the  five  continents. 

The  author,  on  behalf  of  the  Philatelic 
Committee,  takes  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing one  and  all  who  so  kindly  contributed 
to  the  Jubilee  collection  in  the  Postal  Sec- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  International  Exhibi- 
tion. The  Committee  experienced  great 
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difficulty  in  the  selections  they  had  to 
make  from  the  stamps  submitted  by  col- 
lectors. In  too  many  instances  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  accept  stamps,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  were  gummed  down  to  the 
paper,  and  not  mounted  on  the  new  and 
approved  system  by  means  of  small  pieces 
of  paper,  or  hinges  which  are  affixable  partly 
to  the  stamps  and  partly  to  the  sheet.  The 
Committee  found  themselves  obliged  to 
draw  largely  on  their  own  collections  for 
the  foregoing  reason,  and  also  owing  to  the 
objections  raised  as  to  the  stamps  having 
to  remain  on  view  during  the  full  period  of 
the  Exhibition — six  months. 

The  collection  could  not  therefore  be  con- 
sidered completely  representative  of  Scottish 
collectors.  The  appeal  for  stamps  was  not 
extended  South,  owing  to  the  possibility  of 
interfering  with  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant exhibition  at  the  Portman  Rooms. 

Owing  to  want  of  space  and  time,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  preclude  some  late 
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emissions  of  some  countries,  but  it  must  be 
here  observed  that,  as  a rule,  all  the  best  and 
rarest  stamps  are  to  be  found  in  a country’s 
early  issues. 

The  Jubilee  of  cheap  postage  has  been 
commemorated  in  a similar  manner  else- 
where, viz.  in  London,  Vienna,  Leeds,  etc. 


JUBILEE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  WORLD’S 
POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS  (in  italics). 

DATES  OF  FIRST  ISSUES,  and  other  particulars  of 

interest. 

EUROPE. 

1.  Austria  (1850). — The  empire  of  Austria-Hungary 
was  the  first  country  to  adopt  post-cards  (1869, 
October  1). 

Curiously  enough  the  empire  has  two  distinct  issues 
of  postage- stamps — one  for  Austria  and  the  other  for 
Hungary;  but  the  dual  control  of  the  empire  is  in  a 
sense  responsible  for  that.  The  arms  were  superseded 
in  the  issue  of  1858  by  the  head  of  Francis  Joseph. 
A large  number  of  these  stamps  have  been  reprinted. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

2.  Austrian  Italy  (1850).— The  coinage  was  in 
centesimi  and  soldi,  unlike  Austria  proper.  There  are 
shown  on  this  page  some  of  the  Austrian  newspaper 
stamps  with  the  head  of  Mercury.  Lombardo  Venetia, 
now  Italian,  discontinued  issuing  stamps  after  1866. 
Some  of  the  envelope-stamps,  if  originals,  are  scarce. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

3.  Baden  (1851). — Facial  numerals  describe  the 

value  of  the  first  adhesive  stamps.  The  later  issues  bear 
arms  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  This  State  was  merged 
into  the  German  Confederation,  and  has  had  therefore 
to  adopt  the  new  stamps.  Archibald  Blackburn . 
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4.  Baden  (1851). — Envelopes  (including  Field-post 
envelope  which  was  in  use  during  1870-71  war). 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

5.  Bavaria  (1849). — This  country  as  well  as  the 
contiguous  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  still  issues  its  own 
stamps.  The  1 Kr.  black  (two  varieties)  is  still  con- 
sidered a scarce,  stamp.  It  has  been  largely  forged. 

John  Walker. 

6.  Belgium  (1849). — The  first  issue  of  stamps  of 

this  country,  bearing  the  head  of  King  Leopold  I., 
shows  fine  line  engraving.  The  engraver  was  Weiner 
of  Brussels.  This  country,  after  Great  Britain,  was  the 
first  to  adopt  a water-mark.  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Co. 
engraved  the  issue  of  1865-66  on  glacS  paper,  profile 
to  the  left.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

7.  Bergedorf  (1861). — The  stamps  of  this  free  city 

are  unique ; the  size  of  the  stamps  being  regulated 
by  their  facial  value.  There  are  one  or  two  of  these 
stamps  of  great  rarity.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

7.  Bremen  (1855). — This  very  ancient  and  formerly 

free  city  has  issued  stamps  bearing  its  arms.  They  are 
to  be  found  imperforated,  percd  en  scie  and  per- 
forated ordinarily.  All  issues  having  been  largely 
reprinted,  obliterated  copies  are  generally  preferred  by 
collectors.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

8.  Bulgaria  (1879).— These  stamps,  bearing  a ram- 

pant crowned  lion,  are  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the 
Russian  stamps.  The  five  stotinki,  black  and  blue 
provisional  of  1884,  is  a rare  stamp. — One  hundred 
stotinki  = lOd.  British.  R.  S.  Richardson. 

8.  Bosnia  (1879)  including  Herzegovina. — Since 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  (1877-78),  the  country  has 
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been  under  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  has  issued  but  few  stamps,  none 
of  which  are  rare.  R.  S.  Bicliardson. 

9.  Brunswick  (1851). — Some  of  the  stamps  of  this 

German  state  (now  merged  in  the  Empire),  are  of 
considerable  rarity.  The  design  of  the  stamps  gener- 
ally has  always  been  a favourite  with  collectors.  The 
town  stamps  marked  as  such  are  of  little  value.  A 
post-horn  is  to  be  found  among  those  stamps  which  are 
water-marked.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

10.  and  11.  Danubian  Principalities,  Moldavia 
(1858). 

10.  and  11.  Moldo-WallachiaorRoumania(1862). — 

Among  the  Moldavian  issues  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  rarest  European  stamps.  There  is  an  issue  which 
is  said  to  have  been  distributed  by  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  in  Jassey,  but  the  history  of  these  stamps  is  very 
conflicting,  and  doubts  here  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  them.  The  head  of  Prince  Charles 
appears  in  the  issue  of  1866.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

12.  Denmark  (1851). — This  little  kingdom  was  one 

of  the  first  European  countries  to  adopt  for  their 
postage-stamps  a water-mark  and  other  preventatives 
against  forgery.  After  the  accession  of  Christian  IX. 
to  the  throne  on  15th  November  1863,  a new  set  of 
stamps  was  issued.  R.  S.  Richardson . 

13.  Denmark  (1851). — (Locals.)  Some  nice  varieties 

shown  here.  R.  S.  Richardson . 

14.  Finland  (1845,  Envelopes;  1856,  Adhesives). — 
The  stamps  of  1860  and  some  later  issues  are  perforated 
differently  from  other  countries,  the  perforation  being 
technically  known  as  the  serpentine  perforation.  There 
are  some  rarities  among  the  early  stamps  shown. 

John  Walker* 
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14.  Modena  (1852  and  1859). — The  stamps  issued 

by  the  Duchy  for  newspapers  were  printed  on  violet- 
coloured  paper  in  1854  showing  varieties  of  type. 
The  provisional  issue  (as  inscribed),  before  Modena  was 
incorporated  as  a province  of  United  Italy  in  1860,  is 
of  historical  interest.  John  Walker . 

15.  France  (1849)  and  Colonies  (1860). — This 

country’s  stamps  are  some  of  the  most  historically 
interesting — 

Two  Republics,  the  Presidency,  the  Empire  and 
its  downfall  are  all  depicted  on,  the  stamps. 
Among  the  First  Republic  will  be  found  the  ram  avis 
— the  one  franc  printed  in  orange.  The  colonial 
stamps  shown  here  are  those  issued  during  the  Empire, 
and  bear  the  French  eagle.  There  are  also  two  re- 
prints of  the  first  Reunion  stamps  and  one  of  New 
Caledonia  included.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

16.  France  (1849)  and  Colonies  (1860). — Among 

these  stamps  are  to  be  found  those  issued  at  Bordeaux 
when  communication  with  Paris  was  cut  off  owing  to 
the  German  investment.  The  colonials  shown  are 
similar  to  the  stamps  of  the  Empire  and  Republic. 
They  are  not  perforated.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

17.  France  (1849)  and  Colonies  (I860). — A balloon 
letter- cover,  unused,  is  shown  here.  This  means  of 
communication  was  resorted  to  during  the  investment 
of  Paris.  [No.  68  contains  letters  marked  “Par 
Ballon  Mont6,”  which  arrived  at  their  destinations 
out  of  Paris.]  A set  of  stamps  said  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  Commune  is  also  shown  here.  The 
number  of  stamps  on  the  three  pages  is  189.  No 
issues  subsequent  to  1878  shown. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

18.  German  States  (1852). — Both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  Thiirn  und  Taxis  had  the  values 
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expressed  in  large  numerals  on  the  stamps  issued  by 
the  Princes  who  farmed  the  Post  Offices.  The  values 
of  the  Northern  were  in  silber  groschen,  and  the 
Southern,  where  florin  money  was  used,  in  kreuzer. 

Rev.  J.  A . Dunbar- Dunbar. 

19.  German  Confederation  (1868). — The  North 
German  Postal  Confederation  which  followed,  retained 
the  currency  of  the  States,  but  smaller  figures  ex- 
pressed the  values.  The  provisional  envelopes  are 
great  postal  curiosities.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

20.  German  Empire  (1871). — The  Empire,  the  States 

now  being  welded  together,  issued  a new  design,  the 
Prussian  eagle  being  conspicuously  embossed  in  the 
centre  of  the  stamps.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

21.  German  Field  Post  Envelopes  (1870-71). 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

22.  Gibraltar  (1886). — For  about  twenty  years  this 
important  fortress-town  used  nothing  but  ordinary 
British  stamps  for  prepayment  of  letters.  The  first 
issue  (1886)  was  Bermuda  stamps  surcharged.  The 
present  issue  (1889)  is  expressed  in  Spanish  money. 
The  stamps  shown  are  complete. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

22.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  (1870). — Issued  by  German 
authority  during  occupation  of  Versailles  and  the  con- 
quered country.  There  are  two  varieties  of  back- 
ground network  shown,  the  one  set  having  engrailed, 
and  the  other  invected  lines. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

23.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (6th  May  1840). — Id. 
black,  and  2d.  blue  imperf.  and  unused,  and  Mulready’s 
Id.  envelope  and  2d.  cover,  shown  here. 


John  Walker . 
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24.  Mulready,  one  penny  cover  (unused). 

John  Walker. 

25.  Mulready  envelope,  2d.  (blue),  unused. 

John  Walker. 

26.  (1841  to  1867).  John  Walker. 

27.  (1869  to  1884).  John  Walker. 

28.  (1887  The  Queen’s  Jubilee  issue). — Also  Fiscal 

stamps  used  for  postage.  John  Walker. 

29.  British  Parcel  and  Circular  Delivery  Companies’ 

stamps,  also  Newspaper  tax-stamps.  The  stamps 
shown  are  originals.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

30.  Greece  (1860). — The  first  issue  of  this  country’s 
stamps  was  engraved  in  Paris,  and  is  distinguishable 
by  the  fine  workmanship.  The  Athens  impressions 
show  inferior  work.  The  head  of  Mercury  has  not 
yet  been  superseded.  The  unpaid  letter-stamps,  how- 
ever, are  expressed  in  numerals. 

R.  S.  Richardson. 

31.  Hamburg  (1859). — Stamps  of  this  important 
German  city  and  seaport  are  expressed  in  castellated 
figures  of  value.  They  were  more  useful  than  artistic. 

R.  S.  Richardson. 

32.  Hanover  (1850). — The  Eoyal  Arms  of  this 
State  are  inscribed  over  a shield  which  contains  the 
expressed  value  on  coloured  paper.  The  designs  of 
later  issues  are  various,  the  profile  of  King  George  v. 
being  first  shown  in  the  1859  issue. 

Miss  C.  J.  Carphin. 

33.  Prussia  (1850). — The  head  of  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  early  issues.  In 
the  issues  of  1857-58,  the  bureU  pattern  can  be  ob- 
served on  the  stamps  with  a microscope.  John  Walker. 
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33.  Heligoland  (1867). — This  formerly  small  British 
island-possession,  now  ceded  to  Germany  for  a con- 
sideration, bears  on  the  stamps  shown  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Queen’s  head.  The  combinations  of  the 
colours  of  these  stamps  are  as  various  as  the  values 
which  are  represented.  The  national  colours,  in  which 
all  the  stamps  are  printed,  are  described  in  the  well- 
known  lines : — 

Green  is  the  land, 

Bed  is  the  rock, 

White  is  the  strand — 

These  are  the  colours  of  Heligoland. 

John  Walker. 

34.  Holland  (1852). — The  head  of  the  King  which 
is  depicted  in  the  first  issue  is  quite  after  the  Dutch 
School,  and  none  of  the  later  issues  can  bear  any  com- 
parison with  it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

John  Walker . 

35.  Hungary  (1870). — The  issue  bears  the  head  of 
King  Francis  Joseph  or  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  the 
lithographed  issue  are  to  be  found  some  nice  prismatic 
shades.  The  present  issue  bears  the  arms  of  Hungary 
in  the  centre  of  the  stamps. 

Rev . J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

35.  San  Marino  (1877). — The  stamps  of  this  small 

Republic  (Italian)  are  uninteresting  as  a whole;  none  of 
them  are  rare.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

36.  Iceland  (1873). — This  somewhat  important 
Danish  possession  can  boast  of  a comparatively  large 
number  of  postage-stamps.  The  increasing  trade,  not- 
withstanding a sparse  population,  is  probably  the  cause. 
The  coinage  is  the  same  as  that  of  Denmark. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 
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36.  Ionian  Isles  (1855). — These  Isles,  which  were 
ceded  to  Greece  in  1863,  had  but  one  set  of  postage 
stamps.  Three  being  the  total  number,  the  two 
used  copies  shown  are  rarities. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

36.  Malta  (1860). — This  important  island  had  for 

nearly  a quarter  of  a century  no  other  stamp  of  its 
own  than  the  well-known  buff-coloured  halfpenny 
which  did  duty  only  in  the  island.  The  present  issue 
includes  a 5s.  stamp  bearing  the  Queen’s  head  within 
a Maltese  cross.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

37.  Sardinia  (1851,  Adhesives). — The  Sardinian  im- 
pressions on  the  envelopes  or  letter-sheets  were  chiefly 
used  by  Ministers  of  State.  They  were  issued  in 
1819.  The  head  of  Victor  Emmanuel  appears  on  the 
early  adhesives.  Nice  used  and  unused  copies  (shades) 
are  shown  here  of  the  full  issues  of  1851-3-5. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

38.  United  Italy  (1863).— There  are  no  stamps  of 
special  rarity  among  those  shown  here. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

39.  Two  Sicilies. — The  Neapolitan  stamps  of  1860, 
issued  by  the  Provisional  Government,  including  J 
tornese  blue,  are  shown  here,  also  a complete  set  of  the 
issue  of  1861,  with  the  head  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the 
right.  These  stamps  were  used  in  Sicily  also  at  the 
time  of  incorporation  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

39.  Parma  (1852). — This  Duchy  is  now  incorporated 
as  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  provisional 
issue  of  postage- stamps  of  1859  is  shown  here. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 
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39.  Tuscany  (Grand  Duchy)  (1859). — The  Savoy 
cross  issue  shown  here  was  a provisional  one  before 
the  incorporation  with  Italy.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

40.  Liibeck  (1859). — This  formerly  free  city  issued 
a considerable  number  of  stamps  up  to  1865.  They 
have  been  largely  forged  and  reprinted. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

41.  Luxemburg  (1852). — The  head  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  King  of  Holland,  is  like  an  old  engraving. 
The  Grand  Duchy  has  issued  a large  number  of  stamps 
since  1863  bearing  the  arms  of  the  country.  The 
coinage  is  in  centimes  and  francs. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

42.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (1856).— The  Grand 
Duchy  now  merged  into  the  German  Empire. 

John  Walker. 

42.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz(1864).— The stampsshown 
are  complete.  Used  copies  are  rarer  than  unused. 
State  now  incorporated  in  the  German  Empire. 

John  Walker. 

42.  Monaco  (1885). — The  stamps  here  represented 

bear  the  late  Prince’s  likeness.  That  the  smallest 
Principality  in  Europe,  renowned  for  its  gaming-tables, 
from  which  the  revenue  is  principally  derived,  should 
issue  such  a practical  set  of  stamps  redounds  to  its 
credit.  John  Walker. 

43.  Two  Sicilies  (1858). — On  this  page  are  the  well- 
known  Neapolitan  stamps,  lake-red  in  colour.  The 
classical  symbol  of  the  island  of  Sicily  was  three  legs 
conjoined,  which  appear  on  the  stamps.  The  blue  J 
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tornese  shown  is  a forgery.  All  the  stamps  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ferdinand  II.  with  his  portrait  are  shown  ; 
shades  alone  of  one  or  two  are,  however,  wanting. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

44.  Norway  (1854). — The  first  stamp  bears  a ram- 

pant lion  holding  a battle-axe.  The  1856  issue  with 
the  King’s  head  was  superseded  in  1863  by  a similar 
design  to  first  stamp.  Among  the  diagonal  cross-lined 
background  set  the  3 skilling  is  the  rarest.  Local 
stamps  abound  in  this  country  and  are  shown  on  this 
page.  Miss  C.  J . Carfiin. 

45.  Oldenburg  (1853). — There  are  a number  of  rare 
stamps  among  the  several  issues.  No  country’s  stamps 
have  been  more  forged  than  this.  This  State  is  now 
merged  into  the  German  Empire. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

46.  Parma  (Grand  Duchy)  (1852). — The  design  of 
first  issue  is  chaste,  being  that  of  the  fleur-de-lys  sur- 
mounted by  a ducal  coronet.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

46.  Tuscany  (Grand  Duchy)  (1850).— Among  these 
stamps  are  some  good  ones.  The  1 quattrino  and  1 
soldo  on  blue  paper  are  shown  here0  The  “Lion  ” has 
always  been  a favourite  with  collectors. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

47.  Portugal  (1853). — Unlike  most  other  countries 

Portugal  has  had  from  the  time  of  Dona  Maria  n.  her 
adhesive  stamps  with  the  sovereigns’  heads  embossed. 
It  was  believed  to  be  proof  against  forgery.  There 
are  some  rare  ones  among  those  exhibited,  showing 
straight  and  curled  hair  on  the  head  of  King  Pedro  V. 
(1858-61).  Archibald  Blackburn. 
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48.  Russia  (1848,  Envelopes;  1857,  Adhesives).— 

The  stamps  of  this  country  have  always  been  admired 
for  chasteness  of  design  and  colour.  Some  of  the 
envelope  stamps  are  rare.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

49.  Russia  (Local  Stamps). — These  stamps  include 
some  of  the  rarest  locals,  which  are  not  easy  to  collect. 

Dr.  Kirk . 

50.  Russia  (Local  Stamps). — The  same  applies  here. 

Dr.  Kirk. 

51.  Livonia  (1860). — This  Baltic  province  of  Bussia 

has  issued  less  than  a dozen  stamps  altogether ; some  of 
them  are  scarce.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

51.  Poland  (1859). — Five  stamps  is  the  sum-total 
of  poor  Poland’s  postage-stamps.  It  had  but  one 
adhesive  stamp.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

51.  Switzerland  (Cantonal)  (1843). — The  Zurich 

issue  (1843)  was,  simultaneously  with  that  of  Brazil, 
the  first  after  the  United  Kingdom’s  issue.  Two  6 
rappen,  types  3 and  5 ; 5 centimes  (one  on  coloured  and 
one  on  white  paper)  Geneva,  and  1 4 others  shown  here. 
The  large  number  of  varieties  of  stamps  to  be  found 
among  this  and  the  1850-52  Federal  issue  (among  the 
latter  there  are  as  many  as  thirty  different  types),  make 
them  an  interesting  study.  The  Geneva  (1845)  double 
stamp  unsevered,  and  the  embossed  stamp  of  Basle,  also 
the  4 rappen  of  Zurich,  are  rarities.  [On  sheet  No.  163 
will  be  found  forged  stamps  of  the  foregoing.  The  4 
and  6 rappen  Zurich  are  shown  on  sheet  No.  162,  also 
the  embossed  stamp  of  Basle,  etc.,  etc.] 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

52.  Switzerland  (1850,  etc.,  issues). — (See  preceding 
notes,  which  apply  here  also.)  Miss  0.  /.  Carphin, 

Q 
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53.  Switzerland  (1855,  1862,  and  1881  issues).— 
The  issue  on  granite  paper  is  scarce  postally  used. 

Miss  G.  J.  Carphin. 

54.  Saxony  (1850). — The  head  of  the  King  appears 
on  the  earlier  issues.  The  envelope-stamps  are  rarer 
than  the  adhesives,  with  the  exception  of  the  3 pfennig, 
which  is  very  rare,  a copy  being  shown  here. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

55.  Saxony  (Envelopes). — See  preceding  notes. 

Archibald  Blackburn 

56.  Schleswig-Holstein  (1850). — Two  wars  in  this 
country  have  given  rise  indirectly  to  two  of  the  issues. 
The  1850  stamps  are  very  rare  postally  used.  Separate 
stamps  were  issued  for  Holstein  as  well  as  for  Schleswig 
in  1864,  but  a year  later  a new  issue  was  made  bearing 
the  words  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Rev,  J . A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

57.  Spain  (I860).— This  country’s  stamps  are  prac- 

tically complete,  and  show  nice  used  and  unused  copies 
of  different  issues.  The  rare  two  reals  1851  and  two 
reals  1852  are  to  be  found  on  this  page,  also  Madrid  local 
stamp  (1853),  1 cuarto.  Rev . J . A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

58.  Spain. — The  issues  on  this  page  comprise  those 

of  1856  to  1867.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

59.  Spain,  issues  of  1868  to  1875. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

60.  Spain. — This  page  contains  a full  set  of  the 

“Baby  King”  (issue  of  1889),  and  the  issues  from 
1875.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

61.  Servia  (1866). — There  are  some  rare  stamps  in 
the  first  issue,  and  among  the  Vienna  prints  there  are 
also  rarities.  In  this  sheet  are  shown  some  errors, — 
stamps  which  have  passed  the  Post  Office  without  being 
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perforated.  King  Milan’s  youthful  head  appears  in 
the  last  issue  shown  (1869-70).  Archibald  Blackburn. 

61.  Montenegro  (1874). — The  head  of  Prince  Nicolas 
I.  adorns  the  stamps  of  this  small  principality. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

62.  States  of  the  Church  (1853). — The  historical 
interest  attached  to  these  stamps  goes  without  saying. 

Rev . J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

62.  Eomagna  (1859). — -The  stamps  of  the  Romagna, 

that  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church  which  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1859,  were  provisionally 
issued  and  superseded  by  the  Papal  issue.  Used  copies 
as  shown  here  are  very  scarce.  The  issue  has  been  largely 
forged  and  reprinted.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

63.  Sweden  (1855). — The  first  issue  of  these  stamps 

was  followed  in  1856  by  the  issue  of  one  stamp  for 
the  city  of  Stockholm.  [The  great  rarity  (an  error) — 
20  ore  lettered  “tretio”  (thirty) — is  to  be  seen  on 
No.  166.]  Archibald  Blackburn. 

64.  Turkey  (1863). — The  Sultan’s  sign-manual  is 
the  principal  design  of  the  first  issue.  The  star  and 
crescent  appear  in  the  issues  following,  with  Turkish  in- 
scriptions in  black  types,  etc.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

65.  Turkey. — A number  of  local  stamps  are  shown 

here.  They  bear  a circular  print  with  the  Turkish 
word  “ chier  ” enclosed.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

66.  Wiii  te  mb  erg  (1851).  — This  German  kingdom 
still  issues  its  own  postage-stamps.  Among  the  early 
issues  are  to  be  found  a large  number  of  varieties  of 
papers  and  perforations.  Not  the  least  interesting  fact 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  stamps  is  that  a silk  thread 
is  to  be  found  running  horizontally  across  each  stamp. 
This  was  adopted  as  a safeguard  against  forgery. 

Miss  C.  J.  Carphin , 
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67.  Wurtemberg. — (See  preceding  note.)  This 
country’s  stamps  as  shown  are  practically  complete. 

Miss  C.  J.  Carphin. 

68.  French  Balloon  Letters,  etc. — These  are  of 

considerable  historical  interest,  having  passed  through 
the  German  lines,  par  ballon  monU , during  the  siege  of 
Paris  (1871).  Miss  Paterson . 

69.  Chalmers’  Essays  (1838). 

Exhibited  by  Patrick  Chalmers , Wimbledon 

70.  Explanatory  Note  as  to  above,  being  a descrip 
tion  of  letterpress  adhesive  stamps. 

Patrick  Chalmers , Wimbledon. 

71.  Photographs  of  Chalmers’  Essays. — One  said  to 

be  of  the  year  1834.  Herr  Friedl  of  Vienna  possesses 
an  original  copy.  Patrick  Chalmers , Wimbledon. 

[It  appears  that  Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Chalmers,  supplied  Herr  Friedl  with  the 
date  as  1834.] 

72.  Copy  Letter  of  General  Post  Office,  London,  as 

to  the  first  suggestion  of  an  adhesive  postage-stamp 
by  Rowland  Hill  in  1837.  Pearson  Hill. 

ASIA. 

73.  Ceylon  (1857). — These  stamps  are  practically 
complete  from  1857  to  1872 — shades  alone  are  want- 
ing. They  include  4d.,  8d.,  9d.,  Is.  9d.  (2),  also  2s. 
unused  and  un trimmed  imperforated,  and  Is.  9d.  unused 
perforated.  65  stamps  in  all.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

74.  Ceylon. — This  page  includes  whole  set  of  en- 

velope stamps,  cut  square,  issued  in  1858,  also  officials. 
36  stamps  in  all.  Archibald  Blackburn . 
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75.  Ceylon. — Provisional  and  combined  postage  and 
revenue  stamps  shown  here.  40  stamps  in  all. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

75.  North  Borneo  (1883). — These  stamps  can  hardly 
be  termed  official  stamps.  They  are  issued  by  the 
British  N.  B.  Company,  a trading  company. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

76.  Siam  (1883). — These  beautifully  engraved  stamps 
are  of  London  manufacture.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

76.  Corea. — Little  is  known  about  these  stamps. 
Used  copies  are,  however,  always  preferred. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar 

76.  Sarawak  (1869).— This  independent  State  of 
Borneo  has  some  nice  stamps  printed  in  bright  colours 
on  coloured  paper.  Sir  James  Brooke,  first  Rajah,  is 
depicted  on  the  first  stamp.  Rev.  J.  A . Dunbar-Dunbar. 

77.  Hong-Kong  (1862). — The  yellow  brown  ninety- 

six  cents,  and  two,  three,  and  ten  dollars  stamps 
postally  used  are  shown  here.  John  Walker. 

77.  Deccan  (1868). — A nice  lot  of  both  used  and 

unused  stamps  are  shown  of  this  Indian  State,  otherwise 
named  Hyderabad.  There  is  a curious  skeleton  type 
shown.  John  Walker. 

78.  India  (1854). — Includes  the  rare  two  annas 

(unused)  green  of  1855  issue.  There  are  two  types 
shown  here  of  the  half-anna  blue  and  one  anna  red 
(1854),  the  neck  of  Empress  Victoria  being  pointed  in 
the  one  and  rounded  in  the  other.  John  Walker. 

79.  Indian  Native  States. — Selections  from  those  of 
Cashmere,  Soruth,  Jhind,  Jhalawar,  Sirmoor,  Wad- 
hwan,  Holkar,  Nowanugger,  and  Bhor  are  shown  on 
this  page.  The  half-anna  Holkar  is  engraved  by 
Waterlow  and  Sons  (Limited).  Archibald  Blackburn. 
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79.  Afghanistan  (1870). — These  stamps  are  very 

interesting,  being  native  prints.  The  centre-piece 
represents  a tiger’s  head,  which  is  the  crest  of  Shere 
Ali.  The  stamps  are  obliterated  by  a thumb-mark  of 
coloured  ink,  or  a piece  torn  out  of  the  stamp  before 
being  affixed  to  the  letter.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

80.  India  Service  Stamps. — Among  these  are  shown 
the  rare  half,  two,  and  four  annas  provisionals. 

John  Walker . 

80.  Cyprus  (1880). — These  stamps  are  historically 
interesting.  The  ordinary  British  stamps  were  super- 
scribed Cyprus,  but  later  the  island  had  an  issue  of  its 
own  sent  out  from  the  mother-country.  John  Walker. 

81.  Japan  (1871). — The  centre-piece  of  these  stamps 
in  some  emissions  is  the  chrysanthemum.  Each  stamp 
of  early  issue  was  engraved  by  hand  and  shows  fine 
workmanship  on  the  part  of  the  ‘Japs.’  Strangely, 
no  two  stamps  are  precisely  identical  in  such  issues. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

82.  Macao  (1884). — A Portuguese  colony;  and  the 

typical  Portuguese  colonial  stamp  has  been  adopted 
here.  Miss  C.  J.  Carphin. 

82.  China  (1878). — The  typical  dragon  is  the  main 

feature  of  these  stamps.  Miss  C.  J.  Carphin. 

83.  Persia  (1868). — The  early  stamps  with  lion  and 

sun  are  not  common.  A good  portrait  of  the  Shah 
appears  on  the  later  issues,  some  of  which  are  Paris 
prints.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

84.  Shanghai  (1865). — A good  selection  of  unused 
copies  is  shown  here  (including  a well-known  bogus 
stamp).  Those  shown  are  originals. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 
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85.  Straits  Settlements  (1867). — The  ordinary  East 
Indian  stamps  surcharged  with  crown  and  cents  con- 
stitute the  first  issue  of  stamps,  all  of  which  are  becoming 
scarce.  The  stamps  here  are  complete. 

Miss  C.  J.  Cairphin. 


AFRICA. 

86.  Madeira  (1868). — Some  imperforated  stamps  are 

shown  here.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

87.  Liberia  (1860). — A nice  selection,  including  some 

good  imperforated  stamps,  is  shown  here  of  this  African 
Republic.  W.  R.  Macdonald . 

87.  Lagos  (1874). — The  stamps  of  this  British  pos- 
session shown  here  are  complete.  W.  B.  Macdonald . 

88.  Angola  (1870). — The  usual  Portuguese  colonial 

type  is  used  for  this  colony.  W . B.  Macdonald. 

88.  St.  Thomas  and  Princes  Island  (1871). — None 

of  these  stamps  are  what  can  be  termed  rare.  The 
types  are  similar  to  those  used  in  other  Portuguese 
colonies.  Bev.  J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

89.  Azores  (1868). — There  are  some  rare  imperforated 

stamps  among  the  first  issues  shown  here.  These 
islands  have  the  stamps  of  Portugal  over- written 
“ Azores.”  Bev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

90.  Gape  Verde  Islands  (1877). — The  stamps  are 
similar  to  most  other  Portuguese  possessions. 

Bev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

90.  Mozambique  (1877).  Another  Portuguese  settle- 
ment, stamps  of  the  usual  colonial  type — a royal  crown 
on  plain  disc  in  centre  in  circled  label  bearing  name  of 
colony.  Values  expressed  in  figures. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 
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91.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1853). — The  triangular 

stamps  shown  here  are  practically  complete,  including 
unsevered  pairs  of  navy-blue  fourpennies ; triples,  un- 
severed, of  penny  dull-rose,  and  sixpenny  grey.  Also 
provisional  issue  of  1860.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

92.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  rectangular  issues  are 
shown  here.  Narrow  and  wide  frames  etc. 

John  Walker . 

92.  St.  Helena  (1856). — A nice  lot  of  stamps  are 

shown  here,  including  penny,  fourpenny,  sixpenny  red, 
and  sixpenny  blue,  imperforated.  John  Walker . 

93.  Egypt  (1866). — The  inscriptions  are  in  Arabic 
in  first  issues  and  the  stamps  shown  are  originals.  The 
later  issues  have  a pyramid  and  sphinx. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

93.  Suez  Canal  Company  (1870). — These  stamps,  re- 
presenting a steamer  passing  through  the  canal,  were, 
it  is  said,  used  to  frank  letters  en  route. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

94.  Gold  Coast  (1875). — These  stamps  are  similar 

in  design  to  those  of  Sierra  Leone,  a neighbouring 
British  colony.  John  Walker . 

94.  Sierra  Leone  (1861). — The  sixpennies  of  two 
first  issues  are  not  common.  The  imperforated  one  is 
rare.  It  is  shown  here.  John  Walker. 

94.  Zululand. — This  new  British  protectorate  has 
the  stamps  of  Great  Britain  inscribed  “Zululand”  across 
the  face  of  them.  The  issue  here  is  complete. 

John  Walker. 

95.  Griqualand  (1867). — A very  fine  and  practically 

complete  lot  of  stamps.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  these  stamps  is  the  letters  GW  and  G surcharged 
on  the  Cape  stamps.  John  Walker. 
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95.  Congo  State  (1885). — The  head  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  is  depicted  on  the  stamps.  The  State 
has  issued  none  other  than  shown  here. 

John  Walker. 

96.  Mauritius  (1847). — The  first  British  colony  to 

issue  adhesive  postage-stamps.  Eleven  “ post-paid  ” 
stamps  included  here,  also  Grecian  pattern-stamps. 
63  stamps  in  all.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

97.  Mauritius. — All  the  later  issues  are  shown  here. 

31  stamps  in  all.  John  Walker. 

97.  British  Bechuanaland  (1887). — The  stamps 

shown  here  are  somewhat  interesting,  as  they  include 
copies  of  stamps  similar  to  certain  British  Inland  Re- 
venue stamps,  with  the  name  of  the  Protectorate  on 
them.  John  Walker. 

98.  Natal  (1857). — Id.  imperf.  (blue),  Id.  imperf. 
(buff),  3d.,  6d.,  and  Is.  are  included  in  this  page. 

John  Walker. 

99.  Orange  Free  State  (1868). — There  are  a large 

number  of  varieties  of  types  to  be  found  among  the 
provisional  issues.  Miss  C.  J.  Carphin. 

100.  Timor  (1885). — A Portuguese  settlement.  The 
stamps  shown  are  all  that  have  been  issued. 

Miss  C.  J.  Carphin. 

100.  Guinea  (1879). — Another  Portuguese  settle- 
ment. Some  of  these  stamps  are  very  rare,  especially 
those  surcharged  in  small  type.  Miss  C.  J.  Carphin. 

101.  Transvaal  Republic  (1869). — A German  post- 

master had  the  stamps  printed  in  Germany.  Some  of 
those  shown  here  are  very  scarce.  Imperf.  roul.  and 
perf.  stamps  shown.  Archibald  Blackburn . 
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101.  Fernando  Po  (1889). — The  solitary  stamp  (a 

rare  one),  bearing  the  Queen  of  Spain’s  head,  is  shown 
here.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

102.  The  Transvaal. — History  creeps  in  here.  In 

1877  the  British  were  in  possession  as  a protectoral 
power.  The  Republic's  stamps  were  surcharged  “ V.R. 
Transvaal”  in  bold  type.  Later  the  Queen’s  head 
appeared,  but  subsequently  (1883),  the  Republic  being 
re-established  after  the  withdrawal  from  the  country, 
a new  issue  (without  the  Queen’s  head),  was  put  in 
circulation.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

102.  Gambia  (1869). — All  the  stamps  of  this  British 
colony  are  shown  here. 

Rev . J.  A . Dunbar-Dunbar. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

103.  Canada  (1856). — These  stamps  include  three 

violet-black  sixpences  (two  imperf.  and  one  perf.).  58 
stamps  shown  here.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

104.  Newfoundland  (1857). — Include  specimens  of 

2d.,  4d.,  6d.,  6|d.,  8d.  unused,  and  Is.  used,  orange. 
Among  the  later  issues  are  to  be  seen  a cod-fish,  a 
Newfoundland  dog’s  head,  etc.  TV.  R.  Macdonald. 

105.  Nevis  (1861). — The  design  of  the  stamps  re- 
presents a group  of  islanders  drinking  the  healing 
waters  for  which  the  island  is  famous.  Practically 
complete  in  issues  of  1861  and  1867. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

105.  New  Brunswick  (1857). — Includes  two  copies 
3d.  (used  and  unused),  6d.,  and  Is.  of  first  issue. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 
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105.  Nova  Scotia  (1851). — Stamps  shown  include 
Id.,  3d.,  6d.,  and  Is.  diamond-shaped  (first  issue). 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

105.  Prince  Edward’s  Island  (I860).— The  issues 

are  practically  complete.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

106.  Vancouver’s  Island  and  British  Columbia 

(1861). — British  coinage  superseded  by  cents  and 
dollars  in  later  issues.  Stamps  shown  here  include 
2jd.  perf.,  14  unused,  and  1 dollar  used, — a brilliant 
copy.  John  Walker. 

106.  British  Honduras  (1865). — 18  stamps  shown 
here  of  issues  up  to  1885.  John  Walker. 

106.  Ban  Salvador  (1867). — Full  issues  shown  here. 

John  Walker. 

107.  United  States  (1844). — Includes  90  cents  used 

(1851),  unused  copies  of  5 cents  (1851),  imperf.  3,  5, 
12,  30,  and  90  cents  (1861) ; and  whole  set  of  1869 
unused.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

108.  United  States.- — Include  newspaper  and  periodi- 
cal stamps.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

109.  United  States.- — Include  envelope  stamps  cut 
square  of  Plimpton  and  Beay  dies. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

110.  United  States. — Including  Centenary  issue 

1776-187 6.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

111.  United  States, — Includes  unpaid  set,  Agricul- 
ture and  Department  of  State  full  sets  (all  used). 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

112.  United  States.  — Includes  War,  Interior,  and 
Justice  Departments,  full  sets  (all  used). 

Archibald  Blackburn . 
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113.  United  States. — Includes  Navy,  Post  Office, 
Executive,  and  Treasury  Departmental  stamps,  full  sets, 
used,  also  the  5 cents  black  on  blue,  and  black  on 
white,  New  York  Post  Office. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

114.  Confederate  States  (1861). — Stamps  shown 

number  25  of  all  issues,  also  the  rare  10  cents  (value 
in  words).  Archibald  Blackburn. 

114.  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Co/s  Pony  Express  stamps 
(unused).  Archibald  Blackburn. 

114.  Japanese  Telegraph  stamps. 

J.  A.  Robertson. 

115.  United  States. — (Locals). 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

116.  United  States. — (Locals). 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

117.  Antigua  (1862). — Stamps  shown  are  practi- 
cally complete.  John  Walker. 

117.  Bahamas  (1859). — Include  rare  Id.  imperf. 
(used  copy),  and  stamps  on  various  papers. 

John  Walker. 

118.  Barbadoes  (1852). — Include  eleven  imperf., 
three  of  which  are  on  blue  paper.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

119.  Bermuda  (1865).— Pare  surcharged  stamps  are 

shown  here  (value  in  words).  John  Walker. 

119.  Grenada  (1860). — Complete  in  all  issues. 

John  Walker. 

119.  Falkland  Islands  (1871).  — The  stamps  of  these 
southern  isles,  with  no  value  indicated,  are  scarce. 
Later  issues  shown  are  pretty  portraits  of  the  Queen. 

John  Walker. 
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120.  Dominica  (1874). — A very  complete  lot  of 
stamps  shown  here,  including  one  stamp  perf.  vertically 
to  form  two  halfpenny  stamps. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar . 

120.  Nicaragua  (1861). — These  stamps  are  pictorial 
beauties,  but  are  not  either  rare  or  valuable. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar . 

121.  Jamaica  (1860). — Includes  fiscal  stamps  used 

postally.  John  Walker. 

121.  Turk’s  Island  (1867). — Including  complete 

unused  set  of  1867  issue.  John  Walker . 

122.  Montserrat  (1876). — A fine  selection.  The 

old  Antigua  stamps  were  overprinted  with  “ Mont- 
serrat.” John  Walker. 

122.  Virgin  Islands  (1866). — This  page  includes  the 
latest  issue  (1888-89).  The  allegorical  designs  are 
various.  It  is  understood  that  the  representation  of 
one  of  the  figures  is  from  Guido’s  painting  of  the 
Assumption.  These  islands  were  named  by  Columbus 
after  St.  Ursula  and  her  virgins,  on  whose  day  he  dis- 
covered them.  John  Walker. 

122.  Samoa  (1877). — Private  enterprise  has  pro- 
duced the  stamps  of  this  Pacific  settlement. 

John  Walker. 

123.  St.  Christopher  or  St.  Kitt’s  (1870).— In- 

cludes diagonally  cut  (not  perforated)  stamp,  each  half 
being  surcharged  a halfpenny.  In  all  22  stamps  are 
shown  here.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

123.  St.  Lucia  (1859). — Includes  used  ‘star’  issue 

complete.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar . 

124.  St.  Vincent  (1861). — 37  stamps  shown, 
includingld.  on  half  sixpence,  and  4d.  on  Is.,  red. 

Rev . J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar , 
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124.  Honduras  Republic  (1865). — Includes  first  issue, 

etc.  Rev . J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar . 

125.  Trinidad  (1851). — Includes  8 lithographed, 
also  4d.  (2),  6d.,  and  Is.  imperf.,  value  expressed.  No 
later  issue]  than  1865-75  shown.  Total  49. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

126.  Danish  West  Indies  (1856). — Includes  three 

imperf.  3 cents  (shades),  perf.  4 cents  first  issue,  also 
14  cents,  1874  issue.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

126.  Cuba  (1855). — Includes  four  copies  surcharged 
YJ.  62  stamps  shown  here  (issues  1855-1870). 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

127.  Cuba. — Issues  from  1870  to  1877  shown  here. 

Includes  the  surcharged  interlaced-lined  25  cent  de 
peseta  (1871).  Archibald  Blackburn. 

128.  Cuba. — Issues  from  1878  to  1887  shown  here. 

38  stamps  in  all.  Rev.  J.  A . Dunbar-Dunbar. 

128.  Ecuador  (1865). — Includes  medio-real,  un  real 

in  yellow  and  un  real  in  sea-green,  also  four  pesetas 
pink  imperforated.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar. 

129.  Porto  Rico  (1873).-— 48  stamps  in  all  shown 

here.  Rev.  J.  A . Dunbar-Dunbar. 

130.  Mexico  (1856). — This  page  of  stamps  is  almost 

complete  in  issues.  It  includes  8 reals  claret,  1856, 
and  8 reals,  1861-66  issue.  John  Walker. 

131.  Mexico. — From  1879  issue  62  stamps  are 
shown  here.  No  local  issues  exhibited. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar . 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

132.  Argentine  Confederation  (1858),  The  Republic 
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(1862). — First  issue  complete,  as  also  most  of  following 
issues,  which  include  lithographs  of  1888. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

133.  Brasil  (1843). — First  issue  complete.  High 
values  of  slanting  figures  wanting. 

Rev . J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

134.  Buenos  Ayres  (1851). — Includes  two  blues  and 
one  deep  blue  of  ship  issue.  12  stamps  in  all. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

134.  Corrientes  (1856). — A part  of  the  Argentine 
Eepublic  which  has  now  ceased  to  issue  stamps.  The 
eight  stamps  shown  here  include  the  rare  1 real  blue, 
and  the  1860  stamp  (value  expressed  in  pen  and  ink). 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

135.  British  Guiana  (1850). — Includes  circular  4 

cents,  1 cent,  and  4 cents  (2)  1851  issue;  1 and  4 
cents  unused,  and  4 cents  used,  with  white  lines,  1853 
issue.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

136.  British  Guiana. — Includes  some  1862  pro- 

visionals. No  later  issues  than  1878  shown.  In  all  60 
stamps  are  shown  here.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

137.  Chili  (1852). — Issues  shown  here  are  practically 

complete.  30  stamps  in  all.  Miss  Janet  Carphin. 

138.  Curagoa  (1872).  — Full  set  (unused)  of  first 

issue.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

138.  Surinam  (1872).— Ditto.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

138.  Bolivia  (1867). — Includes  four  shades  of  5 
centavos;  50  and  100  centavos,  first  issue. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

139.  Granada  Confederation,  etc.  (1859). — Includes 
six  of  first  issue ; fourteen  of  second;  2J,  5,  10,  20 
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centavos  and  un  peso  of  third,  10  and  50  centavos 
(1862),  and  1 peso  (1864);  in  all,  55  stamps  up  to 
1866.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

140.  Granada  Confederation,  etc.— Includes  25  and 
50  centos,  registered  covers.  38  stamps  shown  here. 

Archibald  Blackburn . 

141.  Guatemala  (1871). — Includes  first  set  unused, 
also  yellow  used,  and  fine  lot  of  surcharged  stamps. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar- Dunbar. 

142.  Hayti  (1881).— Full  sets  of  1881  and  1882 

issues.  John  Walker. 

142.  Costa  Rica  (1853). — Stamps  are  practically 

complete  as  shown  here.  John  Walker. 

143.  Peru  (1858). — A nice  selection  of  cross  back- 
ground lines  and  wavy  lines,  also  Lima  stamps. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

143.  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  Stamps 

(1858). — 1 real  blue,  1 yellow,  2 brown,  2 green,  and 
2 red.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

144.  Uruguay  (1856). — Includes  60,  80,  1 real 
Dilegencia,  120  block  type,  180  light  and  dark  shades, 
and  240.  In  all  52  stamps  in  sheet  up  to  1866. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

145.  Uruguay  (1866,  etc.,  issues). — 43  different 
stamps  shown  here,  including  all  perforated  large  figures. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

146.  Venezuela  (1859). — Includes  8 of  first  issue 

and  9 eagles.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

146.  La  Guaira  (1864). — Practically  complete. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

146.  Paraguay  (1870). — 1,  2,  3 reals  (used),  first 
issue,  shown  here.  Archibald  Blackburn. 
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147.  St.  Domingo  (1862). — Includes  (2)  1869,  (4) 
1879,  (3)  1880,  (3)  1881,  (6)  1883. 

W.  R.  Macdonald . 

147.  Portuguese  Indies  (1871)  [Asia]. — Includes 

10,  15,  20,  40,  100,  200,  300,  600,  and  900  reis  of  first 
issue.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

OCEANIA. 

148.  Fiji  Islands  (1866). — Includes  7 1871  issue,  8 
fancy  type  V.R.,  some  on  laid  paper.  John  Walker . 

148.  Labuan  (1879). — Includes  2 cents  red  and 
green,  8 cents  slate  and  rose,  10,  16,  and  40  cents. 

J.  A . Robertson. 

149.  New  South  Wales  (1850). — Includes  fine  copies 
of  views  of  Sydney  (eight  in  all),  also  full  sets  of  Queen's 
heads  with  wreath,  etc.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

150.  New  South  Wales — (continued). 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

150.  South  Australia  (1855). — Includes  fine  copies 

of  first  issue  on  original  paper,  and  stamps  with  errors 
of  water-mark.  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar ‘Dunbar. 

151.  South  Australia — (continued). 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar -Dunbar. 

151.  Tonga  (1888). — Set  of  used  copies. 

Rev.  J . A.  Dunbar-Dunbar . 

152.  New  Zealand  (1856). — Includes  full  set  on  blue 
paper,  first  issue,  some  roul.  and  various  perforations 
up  to  1874  ; 68  stamps  in  all.  Archibald  Blackburn. 

153.  Philippines  (1854). — Includes  5 c.  red,  10  c. 

deep  red,  2 reals  green,  first  issue;  5,  10,  lilac-pink, 
various  5 centos ; also  1 real  violet  and  2 reals  blue 
(1863).  40  stamps  up  to  1876.  Archibald  Blackburn. 
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154.  Philippines. — Issues  from  1876,  including  cir- 
cular and  oval  surcharges  of  1880.  33  stamps  in  all. 

W.  R.  Macdonald . 

155.  Sandwich  Islands  (1852).— Includes  Inter- 

island postage-stamps ; 1 cent  blue  on  white ; 1 cent 
black  on  blue  and  also  on  white  paper;  13  cents  1853, 
and  5 cents  on  blue  paper  1853,  also  5 cents  provisional 
of  1865.  W.  R.  Macdonald. 

156.  Queensland  (1861). — Includes  Id,  and  6d. 

imperforated,  full  set  14  by  15,  no  water-mark  of  1863 
issue;  three  different  types  of  the  twopenny  1879-80 
issue,  also  burel6  at  back  of  Id.  and  2d.,  etc.  In  all 
65  stamps  to  1880.  John  Walker . 

157.  Queensland— (continued).  John  Walker. 

157.  Java  (1860). — Includes  imperf.  and  perf.  12 
first  issues  and  unpaid  letter-stamps.  John  Walker. 

158.  Victoria  (1852). — There  are  here  shown  used 

and  unused  copies  of  first  issue  (including  the  very 

fine  engraved  stamps).  Archibald  Blackburn. 

159.  Victoria  (continued).— -Includes  5s.  on  yellow 

paper;  6d.  orange  (1862),  and  various  perforations 
of  6d.  orange  (1858-65)  “too  late ” and  “ registered” 
stamps.  The  two  sheets  contain  142  different  stamps 
from  1852  to  1879.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

160.  Tasmania  (1852).—  Nearly  complete  up  to 

1879.  Includes  nice  copies  of  first  issue.  72  stamps 
shown  here.  Archibald  Blackburn . 

161.  Western  Australia  (1855).— This  colony  has 
adopted  the  swan  as  its  armorial  symbol.  The  black 
swans  of  the  Swan  River  were  discovered  by  the 
navigator  Vlaming  in  1697,  and  communicated  to 
the  Amsterdam  Royal  Society.  Includes  unused  4d. 
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blue  on  white  paper,  2d.  6d.  and  Is.  first  type  roul.  ; 
6d.  and  Is.  also  roul.  issue  of  1861,  and  early 
“ officials.”  Archibald  Blackburn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

162.  Includes  New  South  African  Republic ; used 

copy,  first  issue,  New  Caledonia;  provisional  (2  cent 
pearls)  British  Guiana;  circular  1850,  blue,  12  cents; 
1 2 pence,  black,  Canada ; 4 and  6 rap.  Zurich ; a dozen 
N.S.W.,  including  5 Sydney  views  and  embossed  Id. 
Post  Office  (1838).  Dr . Kirk. 

163.  Forged  stamps. 

164.  Caricatures  of  Mulready  envelopes  and  covers. 

W.  T.  Wilson. 

165.  Caricatures  of  Mulready  envelopes  and  covers. 

W.  T.  Wilson. 

166.  Miscellaneous — includes  Assab  stamps,  also 

the  rare  20  (Tretio  ore)  Swedish.  D . J.  Macjie. 

167.  Miscellaneous — three  envelopes  pen-and-ink 

sketches  of  views  in  Sandwich  Islands,  minutely 
addressed,  reached  destinations  after  having  travelled 
many  thousand  miles.  Miss  Beatrice  0.  Purvis. 

167.  Envelope  of  letter  “All  round  the  World ” in 
107  days.  N.B. — This  letter  followed  the  traveller 
from  place  to  place.  John  Walker. 

167.  ^-shilling  New  Zealand  stamp  on  original 
cover,  used  to  prepay  postage  of  sixpence. 

H.  Tody  Jr. 

168.  Likeness  of  Major  Evans,  R.A.,  in  copy  of  the 
Philatelic  Journal  of  America. 

169.  Caricatures  of  Mulready  envelopes. 

W.  T.  Wilson. 
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170.  Caricatures  of  Mulready  envelopes. 

W.  T.  Wilson . 

171.  Miscellaneous — fine  selection  postage-stamps, 

including  first  issue  Id.  buff  Natal  and  Guadalajaras 
(4)  and  provisional  British  Guianas.  C.  Chambers. 

172.  Prussian  envelopes  1851. 

Archibald  Blackburn. 

173.  Essays — Belgian,  French,  Italian,  etc.  Proof 
Postage-Stamps,  Bogus,  Reprints  of  first  issue  Natal, 
Proofs  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  which 
include  an  imperf.  sixpence,  lilac,  square,  wmk.  6 
numeral;  4d.  and  lOd.  (1864-9)  imperf.  not  cata- 
logued, and  stamps  with  colour  chemically  changed. 

Messrs.  Lyon , Given,  and  Blackburn. 

174.  New  South  Wales. — Centennial  issue  (1888). 

D.  J.  Macfie . 

175.  Specimens  of  Post-marks  from  1721  to  1803. 

B.  J.  Maloney. 

176.  Caricatures  of  Mulready  envelopes,  etc. 

W.  T.  Wilson. 

177.  Selection  of  Post-Cards,  including  Penny  Ju- 
bilee Card.  Messrs . Dunbar  and  Walker. 

Summary  of  the  Jubilee  Collection  of  the  World’s 
Postage- Stamps  exhibited  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  1890. 
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Afghanistan,  79. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine,  22. 
Angola,  88.  . 

Antigua  (British  Possession), 
117. 

Argentine  Republic,  132. 
Austria,  1. 

Austrian  Italy,  2. 

Azores,  89. 

Baden,  3-4. 

Bahamas  (British  Possession), 

117. 

Barbadoes  (do.),  118. 

Bavaria,  5. 

Bechuanaland  (British  Protec- 
torate), 97. 

Belgium,  6. 

Bergedorf,  7. 

Bermuda  (British  Possession), 

119. 

Boer  Republic,  162. 

Bolivia,  138. 

Bosnia,  8. 

Brazil,  133. 

Bremen,  7. 

Brunswick,  9. 

Buenos  Ayres,  134. 

Bulgaria,  8. 

Canada  (British  Possession', 
103. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (do.;,  91-92. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  90. 

Ceylon  (British  Possession), 
73-75. 

Chili,  137. 

China,  82. 

Colombia.  See  Granada  Conf., 
139-40. 

Columbia,  British,  106. 
Confederate  .States  of  America, 
114. 

Congo  State,  95. 

Corea,  76 

Corrientes  (Argentine  Conf.), 
134. 

Costa  Rica,  142. 

Cuba,  126-28. 

Cura^oa,  138. 

Cyprus  (British  Possession),  80. 
Danish  W.  I.  See  St.  Thomas, 
126. 

Danubian  Principalities,  10-11. 
Deccan,  77. 

Denmark,  12-13. 

Dominica  (British  Possession), 

120. 

Dominican  Republic,  147. 
Dutch  Indies,  157. 

Ecuador,  128. 

Egypt,  93. 

Falkland  Islands  (British),  119. 
Fernando  Po,  101. 

Fiji  Islands  (British  Posses- 
sion), 148. 

Finland,  14. 

France,  15-17. 

French  Colonies,  15-17. 

Gambia  (British  Possession), 
102. 

Germany  (Northern  States),  18. 
„ ( Southern  States),  18. 

„ (Northern  Conf.),  19. 

German  Empire,  20. 

Gibraltar  (British  Possession), 
22. 

Gold  Coast  (do.)  94. 

Granada  Confederation,  139-40. 
Great  Britain,  23-29. 

Greece,  30. 


Grenada  (British  Possession), 
119. 

Griqualand  (do.)  95. 

Guatemala,  141. 

Guiana,  British,  135-36. 

„ (Dutch).  ,See  Surinam. 

„ (French).  See  French 

Colonies. 

Guinea,  100. 

Hamburg,  31. 

Hanover,  32. 

Hayti,  142. 

Hawaii.  See  Sandwich  Islands, 
155. 

Heligoland,  33. 

Holland,  34. 

Holstein.  See  Sell. -Holstein. 
Honduras  (Republic),  124. 

„ British,  106. 
Hong-ICong  (British  Posses- 
sion), 77. 

Hungary,  35. 

Iceland  (Danish),  36. 

India  (British  Possession),  78, 
80. 

„ (Native  States),  79. 
Ionian  Islands,  36. 

Italy,  38. 

Jamaica  (British  Poss.),  121. 
Japan,  81, 114. 

Java.  See  Dutch  Indies,  157. 
Labuan  (British  Possession), 
148. 

Lagos  (do.),  87. 

La  Guaira,  146. 

Liberia,  87 
Livonia,  51. 

Liibeck,  40. 

Luxemburg,  41. 

Macao,  82. 

Madeira,  86. 

Malta  (British  Possession),  36. 
Mauritius  (do.)  96-97. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  42. 

„ Strelitz,  42. 

Mexico,  130-31. 

Modena,  14. 

Moldavia,  10-11. 
Moldo-Wallacliia,  10-11. 
Monaco,  42. 

Montenegro,  61. 

Monte  Video.  See  Uruguay. 
Montserrat  (British  Posses- 
sion), 122. 

Mozambique,  90. 

Naples,  39. 

Natal  (British  Possession),  98. 
Nevis  (do.),  105. 

New  Brunswick  (do.),  105. 

Newfoundland  (do.),  104. 

New  South  Wales  (do.),  149-50. 
New  Zealand  (do.),  152. 

Nicaragua,  120. 

North  Borneo,  75. 

Norway,  44. 

Nova  Scotia  (British  Posses- 
sion), 105. 

Oldenburg,  45. 

Orange  Free  State,  99. 

Ottoman  Empire.  See  Turkey. 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
143. 

Parma,  39,  46. 

Paraguay,  146. 

Persia,  83. 

Peru,  143. 

Philippine  Islands,  153-54. 
Poland,  51. 

Porto  Rico,  129. 


Portugal,  47. 

Portuguese  Indies,  147 
Prince  Edward  Island  (British 
Possession),  105. 

Prussia,  33. 

Queensland  (British  Posses- 
sion), 156-57. 

Reunion,  15. 

Romagna,  62. 

Roman  States.  See  States  of 
the  Church. 

Roumania,  10-11. 

Russia,  48-50. 

St.  Christopher  (British  Pos- 
session), 123. 

St.  Domingo,  147. 

St.  Helena  (British  Possession), 

St.  Lucia  (do.),  123. 

St.  Thomas  (Danish),  126. 

St  Thomas  and  Prince  Is- 
lands, 88. 

St.  Vincent  (British  Posses- 
sion), 124. 

Samoa,  122. 

Sandwich  Isles  (Hawaii),  155. 
San  Marino,  35. 

San  Salvador,  106. 

Sarawak,  76. 

Sardinia,  37. 

Saxony,  54-55. 
Schleswig-Holstein,  56. 

Servia,  61. 

Shanghai,  84. 

Siam,  76. 

Sierra  Leone  (British  Posses- 
sion), 94. 

South  Australia  (do.),  150-51. 
South  African  Republic. 

Spain,  57-60. 

States  of  the  Church,  62. 
Straits  Settlements  (British 
Possession),  85. 

Suez  Canal  Company,  93. 
Surinam,  138. 

Sweden,  63. 

Switzerland,  51-53. 

Tasmania  (British  Possession), 
160. 

Thurn  und  Taxis.  See  Ger- 
many. 

Timor,  100. 

Tobago  (British  Possession). 
Tonga  Islands,  151. 

Transvaal  Republic,  101. 
Transvaal,  The,  102. 

Trinidad  (British  Poss.),  125. 
Turkey,  64-65. 

Turk’s  Islands  (British  Posses- 
sion), 121. 

Tuscany,  39,  46. 

Two  Sicilies,  39,  34. 

United  States  of  America,  107- 
13. 

United  States  of  Colombia. 

See  Granada  Confederation. 
Uruguay,  144-45. 

Vancouver’s  Island.  See  British 
Columbia,  106. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land.  See  Tas- 
mania, 160. 

Venezuela,  146. 

Victoria  (British  Possession), 
158-59. 

Virgin  Islands  (do.)  122. 

Western  Australia  (do.)  161. 

Wurtemburg,  66-67. 

Zululand  (British  Protecto- 
rate), 94. 
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